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Stenographer and Type-writer Address Suz R. WILKINS, 
College of Commerce, 1200 Chestnut Street. 


FRIENDS’ UNION FOR PHII- 
ANTHROPIC LABOR 


Will assemble in the Meeting-house at Fifteenth Street and 
Rutherford Place, New York City, Sixth-day, 6th month Ist, at 
10.30 a m. 

The Committees on Philanthropic Labor of the several yearl 
meetings are requested to forwaru their reports as soon as possi- 
ble to the Chairman of the Union. 

Reports and information u on special subjects will be for- 
warded, if possible, by the 20th of 5th month, as follows: 

On Arbitration, to J W Hutchinson, 353 W. 123d St.,New York. 

** Temperance. to Jos. W. Bogardus, 177 West st., ” 
* Prison Keform, to Jno. W Plummer, 52 E. Lake St., Chi- 
cago, Illinois 
* Corrupt Literature, Mercy J. Griffith, Emerson, Jefferson 
county, Ohio 
* Social Purity, Aaron M. Powell, 58 Revale St., New York. 
** Eduvation of Colored People, Wm. M Jackson, 335 W. 18th 
St, New York 
** Compulsory Education, Allen J. Flitcraft, 205 Le Salle St., 

Chicago, Illinois 

* Indian affairs, Wm. C. Starr, Richmond, Indiana. 


The Special Committee appointed for that purpose, have ar- 
— the following order of business, subject to such changes 
as the Union may make. 





FIRST SESSION, SIXTH MONTH FIRST, 10.30 A. M. 


Calling the names of Representatives 

Reports of Yearly Meeting Committees. 

Report of the Executive Comittee. 

Appointment of Committee to Audit Treasurer’s accounts. 
Paper on “ Duties of Friends,” by Wm. M. Jackson. 


oe one 





SECOND SESSION, SIXTH MONTH FIRST, 3 P. M. 


— of Representatives nominating officers of the 
nion. 

Report of the Auditing Committee. 

Report of the Treasurer 

Report of the Comittee on Arbitration. 

Paper on Arbitration by Edward Stabler, Jr. 


THIRD SESSION, SIXTH MONTH FIRST, 7.30 P. M. 


1. Report of the Committee on Temperance. 
2. Paper on Temperance by John J. Vorfiell. 


yeep 





FOURTH SESSION, SIXTH MONTH SECOND, 10 30 A. M. 


1. Report of the Committee on Corrupt Literature 

2. Paper on Corrupt Literature by Elizabeth Powell Bond. 
3 Report of the Commiitee o : Social Purity. 

4. Paper on Social rurity by Anna KR. Powell. 





FIFTH SESSION, SIXTH MONTH SECOND, 3 P. M. 


Report of the Committee on Prison Reform. 
Paper on * rison Ketorm by 
Report of the Committee on the Education Colored Peo- 
ple in the south 
Paper on the E tucation of Colored People in the South by 
ward M. Jenkius. 


» err 


SIXTH SESSION, SIXTH MONTH SECOND, 7 30 P. M. 


1. Report of the Committee on C..mpulsory Education 

2. Paper on Dependent Children by Elizabeth B Passmore. 
8. Report of the Committee on Indian Affairs 

4. Paper on Indian Affairs by Edward H Magill. 


JOHN WM. HUTCHINSON, Chairman. 
} Secretaries, 


Mercy J Gairrira, 
Emity P. Ygo, 
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~ JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE 


TRUST COMPANY, 


144 8S. Foon ora! POREADEL TOM. 


CAPITAL PAID UP, 

SURPLUS, . ; ° ; ° 

RESERVE ‘LIABILITY, 
PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM HACKER 
JOHN M. SHRIGL EY, 


$1,000,000.00. 
140,000.00. 
1,000,000.00. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILA. STOCKHOLDERS’: 


8. ROBINSON COALE, 
JAMES SLEICHER, 


CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIN. 
RICHARD W. CLAY, WILLIAM P. BEMENT. 


GUARANTEED TEN YEAR SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS AND GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 
CALL OR SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH STREETS. 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that wnusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties 8 of goods, 


For 1888 ts better “ais ever, end should be tn the bands 


of every person contemplating buying 
PLANTS = BUL won SEEDS, 


tains 3 Colored plate 
thousands of I!lustrations, and nearly 150 pages, telling 
what to buy, and where to get it. and naming lowest prices 
for honest goods, Price of GUIDE only 10 cone, includ- 
fag « Certificate we for 10 cents worth of Seed 
JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, 
Rochester, N. ¥, 


Jacos J. STYER. T. WALTER STYER. 


STYER BROTHERS, 
NURSERYMEN, 


GROWERS OF FRUIT TREES, VINES AND PLANTS, 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, ETC. 


CONCORDVILLE ,DELAWARE ©00., PA 


E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. 
SAFE A FE Capital, $750,000 
tal and Surplus of $1,106, fonune. seventeen years of 
interest and principal 
out me or the loss of a dollar. Real Estate 
ae > “yoo in amounts of $5 and up. 


Surpiue, $355,016 
Principal and interest guaranteed by Capi. 
business we have loaned $11,494,600, paying from 

interest. 

8 
have been returned 
to investors with- 
First Mortgage and Debenture Bonds and 
Savings So Certificates always on hand for sale— 
tment, $300 and up- 
ward, Full information our various securi- 
ties furnished by 


J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
New York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 


FIRST-CLASS FARM AND CITY 


MORTGAGES & 7's! 48» 8’cr" 


oe a. ma, abeoca or —" or RICHARD CADBURY, 
EASTEKN AGENT, 
308 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Equitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, 
PAID 1N (CASH), . 


os er, tlh: Maggy 


DEBENTURES — 


Bearing 6 per cent., running ten years, and based exclusivel 
upon Western Farm Mortgages, and held in trust by the Ame 
can Loan and Trust Company of New York for the benefit of the 
bondholders. Their safety, time to run, and rate of interest 
make them the most desirable investment now offered. Also 


GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES, 


OFFICES: 


NEW YORK, 208 Broadway. PHILA.,S.E. cor.4th pete. 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street. LONDON, ENGLAND. 


SEND FOR PAMPH LET. 


Investment Securities and Guaran- 
teed Mortgages. 


DES MOINES LOAN & TRUST CO. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, Manager, 
Rich. E. Carpenter, 
88 Park Row, New York. 


QUEEN &G0. 92.4 Cuestuurs: 


708 WALNUT ST., PHILA’DA. 





Rranch, 
403 Chestnut St. 
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HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. Tents STREET, PHILADA. 
Residence, 404 N. 32d St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 


Josppina ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St 


BAUCH"S S25 PHOSPHATE 


QO? Dealers = n unassigned 







terr 

RAW BONE MEAL. (atrletty pure.) 

PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONES, 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 

Muriate of Potash. Nitrate of Soda. 


na! Ranuf'rs of | Kainit. Neva Scotia Land Plaster. 
Bone Phosphate formati son. 


BaUGi Sung cb ). Pili ADELPMIAS oi 


FRIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1888 


NOW READY. 


A handsome lithographed card bearing a tablet, giving a care- 
fully selected quotation from Friends’ — for each day of 
the year. Price, 50 cents. By mail, 55 cents 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Containing an account of the times and places of —s 
the mectings of Friends on the continent of America. Price 
centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 


FRIENDS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Price, 10 centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 
FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
_S. Ww. Cor. 15th and Race $ Sts., Philadelphia. 
¥0.924 Puiaba. 


SPECTACLES, 





EYE-GLASSES 
hela 0 le tata Le) 
SPY GLASSES 


TRANSITS,LEVELS 


DRAWING INS Ste 


MICROSCOPES, 
MAG iC a 
PHOTOGRAPHIC & 

SCIENTIFIC 








“Anos Hitiporn & Co. 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


- .PARLOR, DINING NING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, Cur- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 

“‘MartrressEs, Breps, FEATHERS, 
Sprines, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETO. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 








PRESTON'S SUNNYSIDE. WERNWERVILLE, PA. 


On South Mountain, elevation 1,000 feet, in the midst of an 
extensive woodland park overlooking a wide and diversified 
landscape; invigorating air ; table and appointments excellent. 

Open April Ist to November. 


1888. 
LAWNTON 


FOR SUMMER BOARDING. 


~ Clement A, Woodnut, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


JaMEs H. PRESTON. 








vow WM. HEACOCK, aie 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








Are you going to have any Paper Hanging Done this 


Spring? If so, observe these prices for newest patterns, 
perfect, full length. 


Lustres or Mica Papers, 6 Cts. Roll, 
Beautiful Gold Papers, - 15 Cts. Roll. 
Felt or Cartridge Papers, . - 20 Cts. Roll. 
Heavy Embossed Golds, - 35 Cts. Roll. 


We’ll send free to any address in the country, a full line of 
samples with borders to match. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., - 1206 MARKET STREET. 


E. SHOEMAKER, MILLINERY, 
907 Spring Garden Street. 


An assortment of trimmed and untrimmed hats and bonnets, 
also MILLINERY NOVELTIES. 


LypiA A. Murpry, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


: ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
5387 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


(2 doors below Green.) 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in icultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and--Fertili- 


sos aeeer Pniledelphia. 
rke 2. a, 
Pa. Chea @ ea 
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Notice: 
Philad’a Yearly Meeting. 


Friends desiring to attend the approaching Philadelphia Year! 
Meeting are informed that arrangements have been made wit 
the railroad companies so that Friends near the following rail- 
roads can obtain excursion tickets to Philadelphia and return 
at the rate of two cents per mile traveled 

By applying personally or by letter to John Comly, at the store 
of Friends’ Kook Association, South westcorner of Fifteenth and 
Race Sts , Phila , gratuious orders on the ticket agents for tickets 
may be obtained on the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Penn- 
sy!vania Railroad Division, Philadeiph'a and Erie ‘Division, Uni- 
ted Railroads of New Jersey division, West Jersey Railroad, Phil- 
adelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Central Rail: oad, Baltimore and Po'omac Kailroad, 
Northern Central Railway. and the Alexandria and Fredericks- 
burg Railway: also on the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 
and its lea lines ; and on the Philadelphia, Newtown, and New 
York Kailroad, 

Sales of tickets from the 8th to the 19th of Fifth month, inclu- 
sive, with limit of expiration Fifth month, 26th, 1858 

These orders are not valid if presented at New York, Jersey 
City, or Brooklyn or from any point located on the Philadelphia 
and Reading Kailroad system outside of the State of Peunsylva- 
nia or at any point where the excursion rate is less than twenty- 
five cents. When orders are to be forwarded by mail, a two-cent 
stamp should be enclosed to pay postage 


FEW BOARDERS (FRIENDS PREFERRED) 


will be taken in a private family. Address Box No. 67, 
Woodstown, Salem Co., New Jersey. 


FRIENDS FAMILY WOULD LIKE TO RENT 
their house, furnished, and board with family. For terms 
etec., address H. M., 1500 Race St., care Friends’ Book Association. 


OR SALE OR RENT.—ELEGANT 14-ROOM, 
, dressed-stone house in Media, Delaware Co., Pa.; all modern 
conveniences ; heated by steam ; large corner lot ; most desirable 
location in the borough; shade, shrubbery, etc.; everything in 
first-class order; immediate possession if desired. Apply to 
HENRY M. Fusse.., attorney-at-law, Media. 


OR RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 
* good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 


venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 


ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden 8t., Phila. 


& R. L. TYSON, 242 SO. ELEVENTH ST., 


* Philadelphia. Staple Trimmings, Embroidery, and Knit- 
ting Silks; Materials for Friends’ Caps. Caps made, and Plain 
Sewing and Quilting done to order. 


ANTED.—TEACHERS FOR FRIENDS’ 


Schools,—Principal in graded school, and several others. 
Apply, stating qualifications, etc., to HENRY R. RUSSELL, Wood- 
bury, New Jersey. 


en AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
AQuiILa J. LIXVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 

ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 

hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 


Office, 608 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


ARIA C. PARTENHEIMER, 
Plain Bonnet Maker, 


No. 688 N. ELEVENTH S8T., PHILADELPHIA. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH THIRTEENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 


Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 


For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 





Terms, $150 to $175 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. Cary, Principal, address, during vaca 
tion), Media, Pa. 


Or to 
Tuomas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


Fr RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 13th, 1887. Terme for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


(QHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one how 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SaMvEL C, CoLiins, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING and DAY 
School near Jenkintown, Pa., Bound Brook R. R. Ten 
miles from Philadelphia. 

Second term begins First month 30th, 1888. “Courses will be 
arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to prepare 
pupils for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $165 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $45. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. TomiLinson, Principal, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CywTuia G. BosLer, Sec., 


Shoemakertown, Pa. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Mongy To Loan on MORTGAGE. 


PRoMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


OFFICES: {Fe 717 Your ee 


CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN MILLINERY 
(Successor to 8. Maddock,) 


736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 
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KEPT. 


“ They are not lost.” Oh! say this in your weeping 
O’er the still faces that your lips have kissed ; 
For God himself doth take into his keeping 
The jewels from our household treasures missed. 


He, the “ Great Father,” knows each heart’s sore 
aching; 
His hand will wipe away the falling tears, 
And gather up the links, unclasped and breaking, 
To shine undimmed through the eternal years. 
—Ellen M. Comstock in 8. 8. Times. 








From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, (London.) 
DR. WESTCOTT AND THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


Ler us now look at another of Dr. Westcott’s 
strictures on George Fox: “ He had no sense of the 


Christ.” Probably in one sense this is true. Fox 
did not believe in a spiritual force residing in the 
Church, and handed down from age to age, available 
for the wants of each successive generation ; but his 
whole system, which he designed to be an organism, 
quickened by the life within, is evidence that he be- 
lieved in the action of the Holy Spirit through the 
Church, as manifested from age to age in its living 
members. 

Fox eminently believed in the Spirit brooding 
over the assembly of spiritual worshippers; and 
whilst he gave large scope to the exercise of individ- 
ual communion with God, believed fully in united 
worship as well, and that in the felt presence of the 
great Head of the Church prayer, praise, and exhor- 
tation can vocally be offered as embodying the wants 
of the congregation. And, as coming very near in 
spirit to what the Church of England practices 
through her daily intercessory prayers, he would be- 
lieve, as one of our more recent ministers has expressed 
it, “The backbone of the Society (or of the Church) 
consists in those reverent, waiting souls, who are in 
continual inward exercise for the good of the body.” 

This spirit animated the whole of his organiza- 
tion. “ Let all your meetings,” he said, “ be held in 
the power of God.” Thus, to take one example, in 
the “recording of ministers,” the Church. meets in 
earnest conclave, waiting for the manifestation and 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, and the decision is made, 
for or against, “according to the judgment of the 
meeting.” Again, “in liberating ministers” to travel 
at home or abroad, the whole meeting is solemnly 
involved in the act. In other matters the same ac- 


tion is observed, and for more than 200 ‘years ‘the 
“Yearly Meeting of Friends” has been held on this 
principle, and the most important affairs decided by 
“the sense of the meeting,” without the recording of a 
single vote,” * 

Next comes the indictment: “ Fox had’no thought 
of the weak and immature, for whom earthly signs 
are the appropriate support of faith.” This sentence 
led to the writing of the present paper,’and the sub- 
ject is one which calls for close examination, and on 
which a good deal can be said on both sides. , The 
question is not so much whether “ For had thought 
or not for the weak and immature” (though undoubt- 
edly he had the tenderest regard for the lambs of 
the flock, whether he tended them rightly or no), 
but whether “ earthly signs are the approriate support 
of faith?” 

Doubtless the weak and immature must be fed 


| with milk rather than with strong meat; but Fox’s 
action of the Holy Spirit through the great body of | 


principle was to bring the soul, weak or strong, young 
or old in the Christian life, face to face with God, con- 
vinced that his Spirit could deal with such according 
to their needs, “ feeding them with food convenient 
for them.” He who “ feeds his flock like a shepherd, 
gathering the lambs with his arm, und carrying 
them in his bosom” (Isaiah xl. 11), will surely be 
tender to the weaklings of the flock, and is best able 
toadapt his teaching to thesoul that“ learns of him.” 
Fox profoundly believed in the Saviour’s invita- 
tion, giving it a large and full interpretation, 
“Suffer little children to come unto Me, and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
He trusted more to the direct workings of the Holy 
Spirit on the hearts of children, than to the help of 
signs and symbols which are but the shadows of the 
true. The principle which underlays his whole re- 
ligious structure was, that Christ, the fulfilment of all 


1There are other aspects of this subject, touching the powers 
of the larger life of the Church and of the race, which are ably 
treated in this book, but space forbids our entering upon them 
here. The brotherhood of man, or what is now termed “the 
solidarity of the race,” is forcibly dwelt upon. This truth was 
hardly developed in Fox's time, although his doctrine of the 
universality of grace practically covered the whole ground. I 
think, with the author, that Fox did not sufficiently recognize 
‘the many parts and fashions in which God is pleased to work,” 
and ‘‘so the past for him was a long and dismal night of apos- 
tasy and darkness,” rather than a dawningof the light, and a 
gradual preparing of the inheritance we now possess as “‘ heirs 
of all the ages.” 
“ Lord of the Ages, Thine 
Is th» far-traced design, 
That blends Earth's mighty past with her to be. 
“Slowly the web enrolls, 
And only wisest souls 
Some curves of Thine unwoven cypher see.” 


—T. Hodgkin, 
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types, the substance of all shadows, had himself 
come; and that in this day of his real Presence (the 
Parousia), we have the One essentially in our midst 
—“‘Immanuel, God with us,” who is all-sufficient for 
our needs; and, therefore, the dispensation of signs 
and symbols, types and shadows, is no longer needed, 
and has passed away. 

Were this truth fully accepted, I believe the weak 
and immature, as well as the strong and those of 
full age, would find their “appropriate support” in 
Christ himself. This was strikingly manifested in 
the days of the early Friends. It wassometimes the 
case that nearly all the older members of a meeting 
were imprisoned for their conscientious convictions ; 
and in their absence the children carried on the 
meetings, looking to the great President of the As- 
sembly to impart life and power to their worship. 
But, if mistrusting the Divine power, we resort to hu- 
man aids and supports, our faith becomes weakened, 
and we mistake a sensuous devotion for spiritual 
worship. 

Whilst saying this I know how hard it is thus to 
step out in living faith. Oursensuous nature has so 
strong a hold upon us that we easily believe the 
spiritual must be reached through its means, and be 
cultivated through the earthly signs and symbols that 
seem to stimulate the higher faculties. It has been 
forcibly said that the bulk of nominal Christians are 
but as children in spiritual life,and therefore must 
be attracted by outward signs before they can be 
brought under the influence of inward and spiritual 
grace. Doubtless this system brings a greater number 
into the outer courts of the temple; but would it not 
be better to havea less number and more vitality ? 
The lament of the enquirer mentioned at the com- 
mencement of this paper, shows the want of success 
from the present plan. Would it not be well to try 
the other, and beginning with life, allow this to fash- 
ion and sustain the organism, rather than first to 
make the framework, trusting to‘‘a breath from 
heaven to animate it ?” 

Professor Drummond, in a chapter on “ Parasitism” 
(see “ Natural law in the Spiritual World”), treats this 
subject in a masterly way. I think his essay is one 
of the best defenses of the views of George Fox in 
this respect. He says: 

“ Where the worship is largely liturgical the dan- 
ger assumes a more serious form, and it acts in some 
such way as this. Every sincere man who sets outin 
the Christian race begins by attempting to exercise 
the spiritual faculties for himself. The young life 
throbs in his veins, and hesets himself to the further 
progress, with earnest purpose and resolute will. For 
a time he bids fair to attain a high and original de- 
velopment. But the temptation to relax the always 
difficulteffort at spirituality is greater than he knows. 

aioe Connecting himself with a Church, heis no 
less interested than surprised to find how rich is the 

rovision there for every part of his spiritual nature. 
Bach service satisfies or surfeits. Twice or even three 
times a week this feast is spread before him. The 
thoughts are deeper than his own, the faith keener, 
the worship loftier, the whole ritual more reverent 
and splendid. What more natural than that he 
hou, gradually exchange his personal religion for 
that of the congregation. Thus, instead of 
ministering to the growth of individual members, 
and very often just in proportion to the superior ex- 


cellence of the provision made for them by another, 
does this gigantic system of deputy nutrition tend to 
destroy development, and arrest the genuine culture 
of the soul.” (See also the whole chapter.) 


With the second part of Dr. Westcott’s remark, 
“He had no thought for the students of Nature, for 
whom they (earthly signs and symbols) are the hal- 
lowing of all life,” I should more readily agree. I be- 
lieve that in the region of the intellectual and emo- 
tional nature such are truly helpful, and have even a 
hallowing influence, and that too rigid an exclusion 
of such does, in this sense, “ maim the Christian man.” 
But in the sphere of religion, that which binds the soul to 
God, we need to be as direct and practical as possible, 
and to see that “ our expectation is from Him alone.” 

One more point I will touch in these tempting 
fields of thought. “ We are busied, engrossed, ab- 
sorbed,” says Dr. Westcott,“ in dealing with partial 
evils, with intemperance, with uncleanness, with dis- 
honesty. We think we can build up the kingdom of 
God in fragments. Fox struck at the disease of the 
sinful, which is ignorance of God, and not at the sym- 
toms of it.” This passage is full of deep truth, and 
whilst we would not put up a finger to check aggres- 
sive movements against these different forms of sin, 
can we fail to see that the essence of Christianity is 
to be right, and then all that is wrong will pass away ? 
This was the central principle of George Fox’s religion 
It lay at the root of his conduct with regard to war, 
oaths, slavery,and other wrongs; it dictated his scru- 
ples with regard to language, dress, and other pecul- 
iarities. Be true,and you cannot utter what is false; 
be loving and you cannot hate even your enemy, nor 
engage in war; be pure, and impurity cannot take 
hold. And so Fox proclaimed the Gospel of Christ as 
the panacea for all the wrongs and woes of humanity. 

To sum up, I believe that the Society of Friends 
hold a charter of Christian truth and liberty, of 
which neither they nor the world at large have yet 
tested the full value,—a great ideal which has yet to 
be wrought more fully into the actual. Let this now 
be our aim. In reading Dr. Westcott’s estimate of 
the work already accomplished, there is some danger 
of self-complacency at the deeds of our forefathers. 
But it should also lead us anxiously to enquire, 
whether this spirit of uncompromising truthfulness 
and independence is actuating the bulk of our mem- 
bers to day? To me it brings rather a sense of hu- 
miliation to think that with such grand principles we 
are losing rather than gaining ground among tbe 
Churches around us. We possess a heritage won by 
the passive resistance and “ faithfulness unto death” 
of those who “counted not their lives dear unto 
themselves,” so that they might be true to what 
they believed required of them by the great Head of 
the Church. We have the vantage ground of con- 
scientiously believing in the entire spirituality of the 
Gospel dispensation, and accepting all that this belief 
legitimately involves. May we then contend, not for 
Quakerism, but for primitive Christianity, “‘ the faith 
once delivered to the saints,” and, by bringing its 
principles into contact with actual life, show that “the 
Gospel is still the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth.” 

RicHaRD WESTLAKE. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE CONDUCT OF BUSINESS IN OUR 
YEARLY MEETINGS. 


Ir has been so appointed that the times for holding 
our seven yearly meetings are all embraced in a per- 
iod of less than six months. As we are now about 
to enter upon this period there is, on the part of 
many Friends, a desire that the meetings may be so 
conducted as to bring no reproach upon us, but rath- 
er that they may serve to promote the welfare of the 
body, as well as prove beneficial to those in attend- 
ance. 

There are many who—like the writer of this arti- 
cle—have been accustomed from childhood to attend 
these annual gatherings, and without ever having 
taken part in their proceedings, to feel a deep inter- 
est therein, accompanied by a belief that a good 
yearly meeting exerts an influence which extends to 
its most remote branches; and that dissensions at 
the head are likely to shake the whole body. 

As Friends are a feeling people, we cannot (if true 
to our profession) lay out work in advance, or predict 
what will, and what will not be likely to take place. It 
is, however, as true of assemblies as it is of individ- 
uals that while we cannot command the good, we 
may place ourselves under favorable conditions for 
reception; and the most important of these—so far 
as the assembly is concerned—are quietness, serious- 
ness, condescension, and deliberation. If, on the 
contrary, restlessness, levity, determination, and 
haste prevail, they will be as likely to repel the good 
as their opposites will to invite it. Now since both 
classes of these conditions are measurably under our 


control, does it not behoove us to eschew and reject 


the latter, and to seek and cultivate the former? 

(1) Quietness. This may be regarded as the pre- 
liminary condition ; and until it has been attained, 
no business can be transacted properly. If any in- 
dividual present feels unable to get quiet, he may 
safely accept the inability as an evidence that he is 
not to take any vocal part in the proceedings during 
that session. The larger the number that have at- 
tained a state of inward stillness the greater will be 
the solemnity spread over the meeting. 

(2) Seriousness. It should be constantly borne in 
mind that a yearly meeting of Friends is a religious 
body, and not a mere convention for the transaction 
of secular business. A firm conviction on this point 
will be likely to keep down all levity of expression, 
of manner, and of thought; while it will make way 
for any religious exercise that is properly authorized. 
The weighty manner of the silent burden-bearers has 
an effect that can be both seen and felt over the 
meeting. William Evans, in his “ Journal” speaks 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, as it appeared to 
him in the days of his youth, and of the effect pro- 
duced upon him by the solemn countenances of those 
who occupied the higher seats. But even of later 
date, and in other yearly meetings—as many who 
may read this can testify—the solidity of the silent 
ones, in the galleries as well as in the body of the 
house, has been as the ballast to a shipin times of 
great agitation. 

(3) Condescension. Of course, those who are under 





the weight of the meeting will desire that the right 
may prevail, and that all who express a sentiment 
may go down deep enough to find what is right, and 
not be so superficial as to attempt to sway the meet- 
ing by the power of argument, or the mere force of 
numbers. Ifthe answers to the Second Query are as 
true as they are usually full, there will be no disposition 
to give or to take offense: If, however, any member 
should discover that his zeal is getting ahead of his 
meekness, he should at once cease from participa- 
tion in the subject before the meeting, and try to 
take care of one. “ He that ruleth his own spirit, is 
greater than he that taketh a city.” But the very 
name of our organization implies brotherly love, and 
where that is at the root of the tree, the ripest fruit 
thereof will be condescension. 


(4) Deliberation. This may be regarded as an out- 
ward practice proceeding from an inward condition ; 
and the prevalence of it is absolutely essential in 
every assembly bearing the name of “ Friends’ Meet- 
ing.” The tendencies to violate it are found in the 
attempt to do too much, to say too much, to be im- 
patient of restraint, and to feel in a hurry. Men who 
are accustomed to the ways of business, as it is now 
conducted, have much to leave outside when they 
come into Yearly Meeting: the prompt manner and 
executive haste of the counting-house must be laid 
aside; and with them, every impulse that is im- 
patient of delay. The merchant’s motto, “ Despatch 
is the life of business,” does not apply here ; and any 
attempt to force it, will be likely to lower the dig- 
nity, to mar the unity, and to detract from the sol- 
emnity of the meeting. 

In the observance of proper deliberation, and in 
keeping down what might lead to excitement, much, 
very much, lies with the clerks. A weighty de- 
meanor at the table has a powerful effect upon the 
assembly ; and the ability to turn inward when the 
outward elements are jostled, is one of the most es- 
sential qualifications for a clerk of a Friends’ Yearly 
Meeting. If the clerk and the assistant clerk are in 
hearty sympathy with each other, their codperation 
will prove a source of strength to themselves, and of 
advantage to the meeting. 

The pauses observed before and after reading the 
opening and the adjourning minute at each session, 
are conducive to deliberation as well as indicative of 
it. They are certainly Friend-like, and their efficacy 
has stood the test of time, and been acknowledged 
as well as proved. 

In naming Friends to serve on a committee, there 
is sometimes manifested an eagerness to get certain 
persons appointed, which begets unseemly haste, im- 
poses a severe strain upon the clerks and has the ap- 
pearance of indecorum. The larger the gathering 
the greater, of course, will be the confusion growing 
out of this haste ; but in all of our meetings it should 
be guarded against, as a practice at variance with our 
profession, and one which may prove a stumbling 
block to our younger members, and to all serious en- 
quirers. 

Crowding the last session with business prevents 
proper deliberation, and it has often marred what 
might otherwise have been azgood meeting. Would 
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it not be better, if need be, to have one more session 
than to close in haste and confusion? There is some- 
thing very solemn in hearing read the concluding 
minute of a yearly meeting, and if Friends part 
under a feeling of this solemnity they are likely to 
carry it with them to their homes, accompanied by 
an increased love for the brethren, and a sense of 
gratitude for the privilege of being members of such 
a Religious Society. 

If, then, on assembling to transact “the weighty 
affairs of the church,” all would endeavor to attain a 
quietness of spirit, and to feel the seriousness of the 
occasion met about, they would be likely to keep self 
down, to exercise forbearance, and to practice delib- 
eration : there would then be a fulfillment of the 
favorable conditions which are under our control, 
and the rest we should be willing to leave in humble 
and reverential trust that we might ‘be favored with 
a good yearly meeting. 


Fourth month, 27. 


u.* 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FURTHER NOTES CONCERNING HOPE- 
WELL MONTHLY MEETING. 


THE account given by your correspondent in relation 
to Hopewell Monthly Meeting is very interesting. 
From the minutes of Chester Quarterly Meeting held 
at Concord, it appears that in the year 1734 Notting- 
ham Monthly Meeting, a branch thereof, made ap- 
plication on behalf of Friends of Opeecon, (Opequan) 
for the privilege of having a meeting for worship set- 
tled among them. In the following year a similar 
application was made for Friends in or about Mano- 
quacy, with a view to the establishment of a monthly 
meeting, to be composed of members in those loca- 
tions. The quarterly meeting, “taking the affair 
into solid consideration,” appointed a committee to 
visit them which reported i9th of 9th month, 1735, 
as follows: “Pursuant to the directions of last 
meeting, the Friends that visited those Friends living 
at Manoquacy and Opeekon report, that upon mature 
consideration of the affair, judge that it would be 
well and necessary under divers considerations, that 
the quarterly meeting would grant them the liberty 
of having a monthly meeting set up amongst them. 
And they from Opeekon renewing their request, who 
do also signify that upon a friendly conference with 
those of Manoquacy, have unanimously agreed on 
the time and place for the better accommodating the 
same. This meeting, under a solid consideration 
thereof, do judge it necessary and convenient for the 
encouragement of those Friends and their families, 
who are removed so remote from Nottingham 
Monthly Meeting of which most or all were mem- 
bers, that they have the liberty of having a monthly 
meeting for discipline and cliurch affairs, in hopes 
and with desires it may be for the prosperity of 
Truth, the good of them and their posterity. There- 
fore accordingly do allow that the Friends now re- 
siding at Monoquacy and Opeekon, (being members 
of Nottingham Monthly Meeting), have and keepa 
monthly meeting for discipline amongst them, and 
that it go under the name, as they themselves call it, 


Hopewell, and be kept on the first Second-day in 
every month till further order. Provided, neverthe- 
less, if there are any person or persons under dealing 
by Nottingham Monthly Meeting, such are not to be 
deemed members of Hopewell Monthly Meeting, un- 
til they have made or given Nottingham Monthly 
Meeting satisfaction.” 

From the above minute it appears that thenew 
monthly meeting was to start with a clear record ; all 
delinquencies were to be previously settled. At the 
quarterly meeting held 13th of Sixtb month, 1744, 
the following minute appears: 

“ The Friends of Hopewell Monthly Meeting con- 
tinuing their request on the behalf of Friends of 
Fairfax and Monocquacy of their having a monthly 
meeting to consist of the above said two meetings; 
as, also, that Fairfax Particular Meeting may have 
leave to be and keep a preparative meeting; after 
some consideration had on the affair, this meeting 
do agree to allow the Friends of Fairfax County, Vir- 
ginia, and those near Monocquacy, in Marvland, lib- 
erty to keep and hold a monthly meeting on Fourth- 
day of the last week in each month; and that the 
Friends of Fairfax Particular Meeting have liberty to 
hold a preparative meeting on the Fourth-day of the 
week next before the said monthly meeting is kept ; 
which is allowed till further order.” 

The Friends of Hopewell and Fairfax Monthly 
Meetings attended for several years the quarterly 
meeting at Concord. On account of the great dis- 
tance, Friends of Fairfax, in the year 1755, proposed 
joining the quarterly meeting held at West River in 
Maryland. No change was then made, as in the di- 
vision of Chester Quarterly Meeting, in 1758, when 
the Western Quarter was established, Fairfax became 
a branch of that meeting. Inthe year 1755 a com- 
mittee was appointed by Chester Quarterly Meeting 
to visit Friends who were settled at or near Goose 
Creek, on their request for the establishment of a 
meeting there. Liberty was given them to builda 
meeting-house and hold a meeting for worship until 
further order. 

The French and Indian War, in 1756, led to the 
establishment of the Meetings for Sufferings, by 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, for the relief and as- 
sistance of Friends in distress, particularly in the 
frontier settlements. From the report made to the 
quarterly meeting by Hopewell Monthly Meet- 
ing it appears that a number of Friends’ fam- 
ilies were obliged to fly for fears of an Indian 
enemy. In those cases of suffering relief was ex- 
tended. A long and very sad report from a com- 
mittee appointed to visit them in their deep trials 
appears on the minutes of the quarterly meeting. 
The committee recommended Friends of Fairfax 
Monthly Meeting “to send three or more discreet 
members of their meeting to attend the next month- 
ly meeting at Hopewell, and assist them as they may 
be enabled: which they agreed to comply with.” 
The committee also advised the appointment of 
another committee to visit them, of which no evi- 
dence appears on the minutes of Chester Quarter, 
as by the establishment of the Western Quarterly 
Meeting in 1758, Hopewell Monthly Meeting was 
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connected therewith. Iam thus unable further to 

trace its history, from which it appears that at an 

earlier, as was the case at a more recent period, 

Friends of that meeting severely suffered from the 

evils of war. G. 
Fourth mo. 30, 1888. 


= te 


ETHICS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Tue broad and far-reaching system by which, in this 
country, we confer upon our whole population the 
blessings of education, cannot be uver-estimated. It 
is, however, important that we bear in mind the fact 
that this education is, after all, not so much a positive 
and unmixed good in itself,as a power capable of 
producing good. This is often overlooked by those 
who make the most strenuous and laudable efforts to 
raise the coming generation intellectually and so- 
cially. They see so clearly the need of mental de- 
velopment, and the benefits which it is capable of 
producing, that they very naturally conclude that, 
wnen they have secured it for the young beings who 
are to manage the world in a few years, they have 
done all that is needful to fit them for their import- 
ant and responsible duties. 

The truth is that education, in the popular mean- 
ing of the word, gives strength, energy, capacity, and 
influence, but not direction. It puts a valuable tool 
into the hands, but does not always give the wisdom 
to use it. It enables the future man and woman to 
accomplish great results, but does not also ensure 
that they shall be good as well as great. It makes its 
fortunate possessor a larger,more powerful, and more 
important factor in the community, but whether for 
good or for evil it cannot determine. The continu- 
ance of crime and vice, and low standard of honor 
in commerce and politics, the many devices to escape 
from simple equity, the multiplication of new and 
complicated forms of deception, the repeated triumphs 
of selfishness over sympathy, and lax sentiments 
over right principles, must convince every thought- 
ful person that the education so freely bestowed upon 
all is too often used in the interests of shrewd cun- 
ning, and artifice, and made the indirect instrument 
of evil, instead of the powerful agent for good that 
it might become. 

Yet we should not, because of this, throw any dis- 
credit upon mental education, nor relax a single effort 
in its behalf. Because the strength of the right arm 
may be used for murder, it does not follow that it 
should be kept in infantile weakness. Power is al- 
ways good in itself, and when it is put to bad pur- 
poses it only shows that something else is lacking. 
The mighty engine that swerves away from its path 
carries with it ruin and desolation, but we do not 
blame its power, or strive to diminish it in fnture. 
It is the direction of that power that has been amiss, 
and must bear the blame. So knowledge is a power 
which never needs arresting, but only guiding in 
right directions. 

Instruction in the principles of right and wrong 
can alone give this much needed guidance. The 
gus need of such teaching is visible everywhere. 

t seems as if the idea prevailed that, while every 


other species of instruction needed systematic and 
assiduous effort, this would come of itself. 











It is shifted about between parent and teachers, 
the school, the home, and the church, and no one 
knows exactly where the responsibility ought to fall. 
Thus, no regular plan is laid for teaching the young 
the grounds of honesty, purity, and truth, the func- 
tions of conscience, the basis of right-living, the laws 
which should govern the every-day duties of life. 
When we reflect how strong is the hold of passion, 
desire, and interest, and how firm must be the prin- 
ciples that can control them, it would seem that the 
full comprehension of these principles must be the 
most important study that can occupy the mind of 
youth. Every other branch of instruction belongs 
to some special part of life, and may or may not come 
into special requisition ; but this concerns every por- 
tion, it comes into use each hour, it influences every 
choice, and determines the character of every action. 
Surely, then, it deserves more and not less attention 
than other things. So far from leaving it to the hap- 
hazard of desultory talks and occasional formal 
lectures, it ought to claim the best thoughts and the 
most carefully prepared systems, the wisest plans 
and the most earnest efforts of those entrusted with 
the guardianship of the young. 

We do not mean by this to urge any dry, didactic 
study of moral science or philosophy. This, how- 
ever useful for other things, will not supply the need 
of which we speak. Neither will it suffice to exhort 
the young to a life of abstract goodness, or to fret 
them with continual censures of their shortcomings. 
What is chiefly needed is plain, practical instruction 
in the principles of right living, as applied to their 
own circumstances and relations, in the character of 
motives, in the meaning of truth and honesty, in the 
power of kindness and sympathy, in the duties of 
every-day life. A sound and strong statement of 
what is right, and why it is right, of what is wrong, 
and why it is wrong, is a most needful foundation for 
any other moral or religious training that may fol- 
low. 

From the lack of this plain and reasonable knowl- 
edge comes much of the confusion of mind which 
fails to detect the sophistry with which self-interest 
will plead against the calls of honor and of duty. 
People drift into wrong-doing of every kind far often- 
er than they deliberately plunge into it, and a thor- 
ough comprehension of its nature from the begin- 
ning is frequently the first cause. How this want 
can best be supplied as a fitting preparation for life’s 
arduous and responsible duties, is a matter worthy 
the consideration of every well-wisher of the rising 
generation. Hitherto it has been strangely neglected, 
but, if the conviction of its great importance be once 
firmly implanted in our hearts, suitable methods to 
promote it will not be long in following. No one, 
whether in the home, the school, or elsewhere, who 
has responsibility or influence with the young, can 
avoid a share of obligation in this matter.— Phila. 
Ledger. 





Ou, what a glory doth this world put on, 

For him who with a fervent heart goes forth 

Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 

On duties well performed and days well spent! 
—H .W. Longfellow. 





THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 
WHAT SHOULD BE THE AIM OR OBJECT OF A 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL?' 

Wirs the material we use and the labor given so 
gratuitously, it were a thousand pities if the object 
was any but a grand and good one. The aim or ob- 
ject of a3 First-day school should be to give a clear 
understanding of the principles of Friends and a bet- 
ter knowledge of the Scriptures. As the future of 
the schools and through them of the Society, is 
largely dependent on those having them in charge, 
if they have appropriated the true religious thought 
and understand the privilege of being in full sense 
Friends,—the result cannot be other than we would 
have it. 

The question in our unions and to each one of us 
is,—What toteach? Teach the Scriptures,—but how? 
Certainly not as to the letter entirely; still, we must 
study the language and customs of ancient history, 
and in giving the literal meaning make it applicable 
to our lives at present in the spiritual sense, and we 
cannot fail to bring to light the beautiful and shining 
truth of God’s infinite love and care over us. 

Believing that the Heavenly Father reveals him- 
self in the hearts of children, and that the full frui- 
tion is in acts of unselfishness, tenderness, and a 
reverence for the good and true, we might feel at 
times as though we were intruding in the work of 
developing this spiritual life; but viewing our influ- 
ence upon the children about us carefully, we shall 
always find that somebody’s influence shapes the re- 
ligious characters of our children, and we hope and 
work that the influence may be good. 

There is a sentiment among some that we cannot 
teach the Word,—that only from the Voice within 
can we know what is required of us in our Lord’s 
vineyard; but we surely could not know did we not 
read the Scriptures understandingly. 

However there is a difference between teaching 
and learning; a student must learn the lesson him- 
self, the teacher can only show the way ; the same 
as a traveler asking the road to his destination, the 
director can only point the way and the traveler 
must go himself, else how could he know of the 
uneven and stony places to be avoided in his path. 
And so another object of the First-day school is to 
help the weary traveler over the rough places in life, 
and if possible to start aright those just beginning 
the journey. 

Now a word as to the duties of the Monthly 
Meeting Committee. The workers in the First-day 
school feeling the responsibility and need of a care 
from the monthly meeting, committees have been 
appointed to serve in that position. 

We believe the care consists in meeting with the 
school, and if any suggestions seem advisable to give 
them. to see that we are supplied with suitable books 
and pamphlets, which are always needed in the way 
of lesson-helps, and that we are working for the pro- 
motion of the best interest in the welfare of the So- 
ciety. Our committees may seem to feel that the 
schools are doing very well, and possibly they are, 


‘An Essay read at Abington First-day School Union, hela at 
Gwynedd, 4th mo. 21. 
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but the workers therein are not without their dis- 
couragements, and what is felt to be a benefit and 
strength is the support and presence and compan- 
ionship of our older friends, that we may while they 
are with us, journey with them, learning more and 
more of the grace of older years. 

A First-day school is a piece-of mosaic work, 
composed of such differently shaded bits of intelli- 
gence,—some so sparkling and bright in the earnest 
work they are called to do, others quiet and sedate 
in expression, showing that there are many ways to 
accomplish the work, and because all are not alike 
or do not feel as we do it does not follow that the 
way ofa brother or sister is wrong; we have to work 
with the talents given us and if we do our best be- 
fore our God and conscience, certainly angels can do 
no more, 

There are still other bits of mosaic intelligence 
that must be sought after, brought to the light and 
the corroding influences that have surrounded them 
must be removed, and polished by the light of 
Christ’s teachings, which should be given in our 
First-day school. And if Christ’s teachings were es- 
sential to the establishment of his Church we as First- 
day school teachers have no right to let it go down, 
but must take hold with an earnest purpose in view, 
—that of enlightening to the best of our ability, the 
minds which form a part of our wonderful mosaic 
structure. 

Is our work ever completed? For are there 
not those who go and others who come into our fold, 
—is it ever just alike? I think the completeness 
should exist in the workers of the schools; let them 
always be the same, so that they may feel when the 
work is done, they have made: 

Life, death, and that vast forever, 
One grand, sweet song. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 19. 
Firta MoNTHs 137TH, 1888. 
THE LORD'S SUPPER. 


Toric: THe True Communion. 

GOLDEN TEXT: “ It is the spirit that quickeneth ; the flesh profit- 
eth nothing : the words that I have spoken unto you are 
spirit, and are life. John 6: 63. 

READ Matt. 26 : 17-30. 

Now on the first day of unleavened bread. The beginning 
of the Passover, the most important memorial feast of 
the Jews. It had been observed from the time of the 
exodus from Egypt, and is still kept with great solem- 
nity by the Jewish people wherever found. It was insti- 
tuted to commemorate the deliverance of the Hebrews 
from their bondage in Egypt, and lasted eight days. It 
was called the Passover because in the great calamity 
or pestilence that came upon the people of Egypt by 
which one child out of every family died very sud- 
denly, all the children of the Hebrews escaped the 
disease and were preserved or passed over. Ex. 12: 
29, 30. It was also called “‘the days of unleavened 
bread ” from the fact that all the bread eaten during 
the Passover was made without yeast or leaven, it 
was simply flour and water kneaded together and 

baked in thin cakes. 


They made ready the Passover. The disciples whom 





Jesus had sent to obtain a room for their use and to 
procure the lamb, with the bitter herbs, and what- 
ever the rules of the feast called for, had done so. 
The lamb without blemish had been killed by the 
priests and its blood poured by the altar, and the 
roasting whole of the animal had been attended to, 
and all was now ready. 

When even was come. The Passover was eaten in the 
evening. One of you shall betray me. This is the first 
intimation Jesus had given of the treachery of Judas, 
but with his clear discernment, he must have been 
before cognizant of his traitrous designs. 

Jesus took bread and blessed and brake it. This bless- 
ing of the bread and also of the wine, was an import- 
ant part of the ceremony, and not as has been 
asserted, the institution of what is known as “ The 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper.” ‘ 

This is my body, etc. Jesus, in this way, associated 
the last Passover he would eat with his disciples, 
with his cruel death, which was so soon to follow, not 
that his body in any part of it would be broken, for 
it was not, but that it should be a figure to them, 
that as often as they partook of this feast he should 
be brought to their remembrance. He wanted them 
to know that he expected to be remembered by 
them. It was the yearning of his tender, sympa- 
thetic heart for the continued affection of these men 
who had been his constant companions through all 
his public ministry, with whom he had eaten and 
drank, and shared all the vicissitudes of his eventful 
life, and who now for the last time sat around the 
Passover feast with him. 

We must remember the humanity of Jesus. Be- 
cause he was in all points like bis brethren, sin only 
excepted, he was able to minister to their varied 
conditions, and the love he so freely bestowed upon 
them, craved for himself a reciprocal affection. 

The distinctive truth taught by Jesus as he spoke 
unto the multitude was, that God is a spirit. This 
was an exceedingly difficult thought for the people 
of his day to understand, and it appears to be as dif- 
ficult for the people of our day. The Jews made cer- 
tain places holy in which, alone, God could be ac- 
ceptably worshipped, and certain ceremonies and 
formulas necessary, by which He could be ap- 
proached, The Samaritans, also, had their notions 
equally limited as those of the Jews, but differing as 
to form and manner. So, too, we may find more or 
less prevalent to-day ideas of holy days, holy places, 
and holy ceremonies, when and by which God can 
be more surely approached than in any other. 

Jesus distinctly taught the fallacy of such views 
in his memorable words to the woman of Samaria. 
(John 4: 23, 24.) 

Yet, notwithstanding this positive teaching of the 
true character of the divine, illustrated so frequently, 
as Jesus did his teaching, by references to the in- 
dwelling spirit of the Father in his own soul, and in 
the souls of all men, many, nay, even most of those 
who profess to be his followers and call themselves 
Christians to-day, fail to appreciate his thought, to 
accept his teaching. They take his words which de- 
scribe spiritual influences as meaning outward, ma- 
terial things. 
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The religion of Friends calls for a spiritual under- 
standing. Robert Barclay says, “ Eternal life is to 
know God, and God is only known by his Son, and 
the Son only known by the Spirit, which gives an in- 
ward sight of him.” Now what does this mean to 
us? Not an intellectual admission of its truth as a 
dogma, but a realization that there is an understand- 
ing, a life, a spirit in us, which acts upon, influences, 
guides our thoughts and feelings “raising us above 
our own dead selves,” over-ruling and overthrowing 
many of our opinions and substituting convictions in 
their stead. The pure in heart see God, not as a per- 
son, and not as the eye sees, but as the heart sees, 
viz. by an experience of heavenly enjoyment, by a 
sense of inward strength, by a peace that passeth 
human understanding. This is the “True Com- 
munion”—the communion that Jesus had with the 
Father, the communion that he commended his dis: 
ciples to have. 


A LIFE NECESSITY. 


A New York Fourth Avenue car was rumbling up 
the avenue ; the day was cold, and the door opened 
and shut to admit and discharge passengers with an 
agonizing groan that rasped the nerves of everyone 
who heard it. At Thirty-fourth street a new con- 
ductor jumped on the car, and the man who exam- 
ines the register opened the door, which gavea peculi- 
arly agonizing shriek. The new conductor put his hand 
in his pocket, took out a small oil-can and oiled the 
track on which the door slides and the rollers on 
which it hung, saying to the former conductor who 
still stood on the platform, “I always carry an oil- 
can ; there are so many things that need greasing.” 
Was that the reason that, though a man evidently 
past middle life, h is cheeks were ruddy and his face 
free from lines? The man who had brought the car 
from City Hall sbrieking and groaning on its way 
was thin, worn, and crushed, apparently by circum- 
stances. Is there a philosophy of oil-cans? We 
rumbled on to the tunnel, feeling we were under the 
care of a man trained to meet emergencies; time was 
short, but the nervous anxiety that made the journey 
from City Hall interminable had disappeared, and 
we leaned back, saying inwardly, “Well, we might 
as well take the next train.” Unconscious teacher, 
how often has your comfortable manner and hearty 
voice recalled us to the necessity of using an oil-can 
to modify the friction of life. 

Recently three or four earnest women met at lun- 
cheon. The conversation drifted on to the question, 
“Shall love have a hundred eyes, or be blind?” 
Which is the best? Which is most comfortable? 
The conclusion was that there must be a judicious 
blending of sight and blindness; affection enough to 
forgive and forget. At the close an earnest woman, 
whose every gesture is an indication of wisdom and 
mental balance, said: “I sometimes think that one 
must go through life carrying an oil-can, if she de- 
sire peace.” Here was another face beaming with 
health and good cheer, whose philosophy of life was 
an oil-can—deep, trustful affection, bearing and for- 
bearing.—Christian Union. 
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THE BENEFIT OF SOCIAL INTERCOURSE. 
Tur tendency of our times is less and less to offer 
and accept the hospitalities of the home and find 
pleasure in commingling with our friends in the fam- 
ily circle. 

Boarding houses are opened in every place that 
offers enjoyable relaxation, and many of the class of 
people, who in former years spent a part of their 
leisure with their friends in the free intercourse of 
the family which was gladly reciprocated, now find 


it easier to go tothe various places of public retort, | ment of which every one ought to provide, whether 


thus absolving themselves from any obligations as 
entertainers. 

The influence of this change is not favorable to 
the development of the social instincts ; there is fos- 
tered an independence that is best expressed in the 
phrase “ Pay as you go, and be under no obligations” 
which may not be heard from the lips, but is felt in 
the action. The entertaining of a friend or acquain- 
tance, whose presence may bring added sunshine to 
the family circle, and widen the scope of thought and 
interest in what is going on in the outside world, 
should be one of the pleasures of domestic life, and 
if the friend to whom the invitation is extended, 
brings no charm to increase the store of home joy, 
the desire to make the stay pleasant to the guest, may 
overflow in gladness and open the unreciprocal heart 
to take in the warmth that is so freely bestowed. 

No family that lives comfortably, and has some- 
thing saved at the end of the year, can afford to be 
without a guest chamber, though it be small as the 
little room on the wall which the prophet as he went 
that way found waiting his occupancy, and the scant 
furniture,—all that the loving hearts of the social 
pair could provide—was no bar to the restful com- 
fort of the “ holy man.” 

“ Be not forgetful to entertain strangers, for there- 
by some have entertained angels unawares,” and that 
other like exhortation, “ Use hospitality,” come down 
to us with apostolic sanction, and if there is a glad- 
ness in the entertainer, it is sure to communicate 
itself to every member of the family, and the guest, 
feeling the welcome so generously extended, looks 
forward with increasing tenderness and affection to 
the time when in the same overflowing measure 
these hospitalities may be reciprocated. 


We need to cultivate the grace of receiving as 
well as of giving. The feeling that prompts to give, 
without reciprocity is not very far removed from 
the selfishness that will neither give nor receive. 
Our best life has its fullness in interchange, and 
while there are chosen spirits’ whose presence 
fulfills the desires of social intercourse, we are the 
better of every such opportunity shared with any 
one whose sympathy touches our own, without the 
magnetism of entire congeniality. 

The heart that shuts itself up in the narrow shell 
of its own individuality becomes still narrower as 
the years wear on. We see the effect of this in the 
dropping out of old friendships and the isolation 
that follows, and as years increase the reaction upon 
the individual becomes more and more apparent, un- 
tilthe heart in its barrenness feeds upon itself to 
the destruction of every feeling of fellowship with 
its kind. 

We owe it to that old age, for the proper enjoy- 


it is attained to or not, to lay up a good store of ge- 
nial, unselfish, social capital, that we may draw upon 
without fear of exhaustion when other resources fail 
us. He who is our chief exemplification of the joys 
of pure friendship and of social commingling taught 
a gospel thatif fully accepted and lived up to, would 
make our human life a perpetual fountain of the 
truest and purest enjoyment. 


MARRIAGES. 


JOHNSON—MARPLE.—Fourth month 25th, 1888, at 
the residence of the bride’s parents, under the care of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, held at Green St., Edward K. 
Johnson, son of Charles and Margaret Johnson, and Lydia 
M., daughter of John T. and Martha T. Marple, all of 
Frankford, Philadelphia. 

WILLIAMS—FELL.—In Philadelphia, Fourth month 
19, 1888, by Friends’ ceremony, in the presence of the 
Mayor, Joseph P. Williams and Mary E., daughter of Sam- 
uel L. and R. Lizzie Fell, of Wilmington, Delaware. 


DEATHS. 


BLAKER.—On the 8th of Tenth month, 1886, at his 
home in Brighton, Patrocles Blaker, aged 86 ; a member of 
Rochester Monthly Meeting. He was born in Bucks 
county, Penn. 


BLAKER.—On Third day of Fourth month, 1886, at 
Macedon Centre, N. Y., Elizabeth Blaker, daughter of Pa- 
trocles and Maria Blaker, aged 52 ; a member of Rochester 
Monthly Meeting. 

BLAKER.—On Fourth-day, the 4th of Fourth month, 
1888, at Macedon Centre, N. Y., Maria Blaker, widow of 
Patrocles Blaker, aged 82. She was born in Salem county, 
N. J., Second month 27th, 1806. 

COO«.—Fourth month 14th, of consumption, at the 
residence of her son-in-law, James W. Davis, near Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Ellen B. Cook, aged 67 years; a member of 
Miami Monthly Meeting. Funeral from Friends’ Meeting 
house, Waynesville, Ohio. 
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DUNLAP.—At her residence, Macedon Centre, N. Y., 
Sarah Dunlap, wife of the late George Dunlap, on Fourth 
month Ist, 1888, aged 91 years. She was the last but one 
of the large family of Isaac and Elizabeth Doty, of Dutch- 
ess Co., N. Y. She is survived by her only sister Susan Anu 
Carpenter, of Rochester, N. Y., who is the last and 13th 
child, and is in the 80th year of herage. Amy Ann Cor- 
nell, deceased, was 95 years old at her death. Isaac.and 
Elizabeth Doty were both over eighty at the time of their 
decease. She belonged to the line of the first and earliest 
Friends in this country. Fora great many years she was 
an Elder in Farmington Monthly Meeting and previous to 
this in Scipio Monthly Meeting. She was very widely 
known and her christian influence and power have been 
exerted for good on several generations who will rise up 
and call her blessed. She was a warm friend of the young 
people of the village and seminary,and her motherly 
counsel and advice were often sought and freely given. 
She was really a friend in need tothe old and young by 
her warm, generous sympathies. She thus made the way 
easier and brighter to many souls. We all loved Aunt 
Sarah, and her loss will be mourned by her many friends 
and relatives, who have known her tender care and love in 
sickness and in health. 

She was a most conscientious and regular attender of 
Friends’ meetings from her earliest childhood, and her 
character was marked by strict fidelity to truth and the 
principles of Friends. 

Her declining health and strength prevented her going 
to meeting for some little time past, but her love and inter- 
est did not abate, as she would entertain Friends at her 
home and enjoyed monthly, quarterly,and yearly meeting 
company to the last. Every one was sure of a warm and 
hearty welcomeat her fireside, and she always entertained 
to the fullness of her capacity. She retained her mental 
faculties to the last, and has left a rich legacy to her friends 
in her example of a noble, christian, holy life in conformity 
to the usages of Friends. * 

LEWIS.—Suddenly, 25th of Fourth month, 1888, Joseph 
Lewis, Jr., of Newtown Square, Delaware Co., Pa., aged 53. 


MURDOCH.—Fourth month 27, 1888, William Butter- 
worth, son of James E. (Jr.) and Susan B. Murdoch, aged 27 
years, 5 months; formerly of Ohio ; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Philadelphia. 

PRESTON.—In Philadelphia, Fourth month 17, 1888, 
William B. Preston, M. D., in his 28th year; a grandson of 
the late William and Mary Lundy Barnard. Interment, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


PENROSE.—Fourth month 26, 1888, at the residence of 
her son-in-law, Edward Thomas, Torresdale, Pa., Rebecca 
A., widow of Morris Penrose, in her 84th year ; a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

SEAMAN.—At his residence, Woodbury, Orange County, 
N. J., of pneumonia, Fourth month 25th, 1888., Jacob Sea- 
man, in the 85th yearof his age. An Elder of Cornwall 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

VAN CISE.—In Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, Third month 15, 
1888, Dr. Edwin G. Van Cise, aged 78 years. 

The Mt. Pleasant Journal, in a sketch of his career 
mentions that he was born in Adams County, Pa., Second 
month 25, 1810. Bereft of his father in infancy, he was 
reared in the family of his mother. His early life was a 
struggle with poverty. For a time he was apprenticed to 
a shoemaker, after which he taught school, studying and 
reading medical books at night. In 1835 he graduated 
as a physician, and practised in Adams county, and then 
removed to Mt. Pleasant. One who knew him well and 
intimately has said: Dr. Van Cise was a man of very 


marked character. He was fond of the study and practice 


of his profession and found his highest enjoyment in the 
amelioration of human suffering. The physician, perhaps, 
more than any other does a large amount of unremuner- 
ated work, and this was his experience. But he found his 
reward in the healing of his patients and a sense of duty 
done. He was early led to form deep religious convictions 
and in the dawn of manhood united with the Society of 
Friends, retaining his membership to the close of his life 
and taking an active interest in the work of this denom- 
ination. He was never sectarian, however, in his views 
or feelings, but entertained a lively sympathy for all relig- 
ious effort under whatever name. 

WHITE.—Near Mullica Hill, Gloucester county, N.J., 
on Fourth month 5th, 1888, James H. White, aged 72 years. 

WILLETS.—At their residence, Manhasset ,Long Island, 
Third month 31st, 1888, Esther Willets, in her 80th year; 
and 

Fourth month 3d, 1888, Henry T. Willets, in his 77th 
year; members of Westbury Monthly Meeting. 

WILLIAMS.—-Suddenly, at Ocean Port, N. J., Fourth 
month 22d, 1888, Eliza Gillingham, wife of Thomas T. 
Williams, in her 75th year ; a valued member and elder of 
Shrewsbury Monthly Meeting. A devoted wife and true 
friend, her loss will be deeply felt in her neighborhood. 
Her generous hospitality and unvarying cheerfulness, en- 
deared her to a large circle of friends. She visited the 
widow and fatherless in their affliction, letting not her 
right hand know what her left hand did. Doing her work 
while it was yet day, wedoubt not that the Lord at his 
coming found her waiting. $6 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS FROM EUROPE.—XX. THE 
RULERS OF GERMANY. 

BrussEis, Betarum, Marca 30. 
Hap my last letter been dated a few days later I 
might have added two striking illustrations of mili- 
tarism: the nonagenarian Emperor of Germany in 
his coffin dressed in his uniform and wrapped in his 
old campaigning cloak, and Prince Bismarck in the 
uniform of a cavalry officer, with gauntlets up to his 
elbows, spurs on his heels, sabre by his side and hel- 
met in his hand announcing to the parliament the 
accession of Frederic III.; much, we may suppose, 
as an adjutant would read to the troops an order 
from a newly appointed general taking the com- 
mand. In fact, the civil administration of Prussia, 
(the King of which is Emperor of Germany, as if 
the Governor of New York were ex-officio President 
of the United States), is upon a military model. 
Many good measures are required by law, which the 
people would never submit to voluntarily : for exam- 
ple, every laboring man is compelled to lay bya 
small part of his wages, enough to give him a sup- 
port when disabled by accident or old age A vigorous 
German writer, Th. Von Bunsen says, approvingly, 
that in Germany “the blood, liberty, and money of 
the subject are held rather cheap,” and this, notwith- 
standing that the people enjoy universal suffrage, 
and are represented in a legislative assembly. But 
the constitution of Prussia is practically a strange 
anomaly, and the King who reigns by divine right 
and therefore puts the crown on his own head, has, 
during the present reign, carried into effect measures 
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which he had asked the legislature to sanction and 
which had been persistently refused. This tyranny 
for many years made him hateful to his people, but 
all was forgiven and forgotten in the glory and ex- 
pansion and plunder acquired under his rule, and he 
died adored by the great majority. He was not the 
son of the late King Frederic William IV., but his 
brother, and was from his youth obnoxious to the 
people on account of his known arbitrary principles, 
so that during the constitutional agitation of 1848 it 
was found that his presence was increasing the odium 
of the royal family and for their sakes he left the coun- 
try. Of course he returned when the reaction set in, 
and in 1858, when his brother, who was always silly, 
became imbecile, he was made regent, and on thedeath 
of his brother in 1861 without an heir, became king 
with title of William III. He was indeed only the 
instrument of his great minister, Prince Bismarck, 
and his iron firmness fitted him to work out that 
statesman’s daring designs. This is stated in so 
many words by the present Emperor in a grateful 
letter which on his accession he addressed to the 
Prince. “ You are [says he] the true and courageous 
counsellor who gave to his policy its aim and form, 
and secured its complete fulfillment.” What then 
was left for the monarch to do ? 

The present German empire is the creation of 
Prince Bismarck ; but before creating it he had to 
make Prussia great and predominant. The German 
States at one time consisted of several score of small, 
independent bodies, lying like the asteroids in our 
solar system, between vast Jupiter of Russia on one 
side and the fiery Mars of France on the other. By 
process of deglutition, one swallowing another, they 
became gradually reduced to about two dozen in 1870. 
From the time of Charlemagne the populations of 
these States were so homogeneous that they always 
had some common tie of government which was 
never close enough to prevent almost constant wars. 
They had an emperor who was elective until 
the dignity was made hereditary in the house 
of Austria, the Hapsburgs. This empire was 
destroyed by Napoleon I. The Hapsburgs ex- 
changed the title of Emperor of Germany for that of 
Emperor of Austria. The larger German States sepa- 
rated from the smaller which were formed into a 
confederation under Napoleon’s protection. On his 
downfall the Emperor of Austria without changing 
his title regained the leadership of the Germanic 
body, again united in a Band or Confederation like 
ours during and for a time after the Revolutionary 
War, the common interest being looked after by a 
congress or council of delegates deputed by the sev- 
eral sovereigns, and all nominally coéqual. But really 
Austria was preponderant, if not supreme, by virtue 
of her superior power, the imperial dignity of her 
sovereign and his presidency of the confederation. 

It was as Prussian delegate to this Congress that 
Bismarck first entered upon his policy and displayed 
his qualities. He had a high idea of the capacity of 
Prussia to take a leading partin Germany, and at 
least to be the equal of Austria, and he asserted this 
equality in a singular manner. Germans smoke 
every where, and the delegates would have conducted 


the deliberations of the Congress in a cloud, but that 
the smaller fry were overawed by the Austrian digni- 
tary, who alone was allowed to perfume the atmos- 
phere with the odor of tobacco. What then was the 
astonishment of the assembled delegates when fol- 
lowing the example of the Austrian, Bismarck lighted 
his cigar and proceeded calmly to blow a cloud a lit- 
tle bigger if anything than that of the imperial dele- 
gate. The small fry looked at Bismarck as the bar- 
barians did at St. Paul during his encounter with the 
serpent, but seeing that he was neither swallowed up 
nor stricken dead, they took courage, lighted their 
cigars, also, and with vigorous puffs the coéquality of 
the sovereign States was vindicated and restored. 
From that hour Bismarck’s reputation for nerve was 
established, and justly, for he had dared what no 
other one dared and succeeded. 

The next venture in the line of this policy was 
not so fortunate; quite the reverse. The French rev- 
olution of 1848 sent a wave all over Europe. It was 
so strong in Germany that the then royalty of Prussia 
floated like a cork on the surface. But the tide re- 
ceded and left the royalty again on firm land, and 
perhaps a little better off than before. This did not 
suit Austria and she made certain demands which 
not being agreeable to Prussia led to a war between 
the two great powers. Armies marched toward each 
other but before they met the courage of the frussian 
prime minister gave way—Mauteuffel, not Bismarck. 
He gaveup everything and at Olmiitz concluded a hu- 
mniliating and disadvantageous treaty, leaving Austria 
supremeinGermany. This wasin 1850, in the time of 
King Federick William IV. But under Bismarck’s 
influence the King now set himself to the task of 
improving his army, and when William III. came to 
the throne the work was carried on with renewed 
energy, to such an extent, indeed, that the legislature 
(Landtag, it is called), refused to go with the King or 
pass the necessary laws. He thereupon dissolved the 
assembly and held new elections; but these did not 
change the complexion of things and after trying 
the experiment several times the King abandoned 
the attempt to convert the people, and did as he 
pleased without their concurrence. And for so doing 
he was heartily detested until new events happened 
to win him a popularity which infinitely exceeded the 
hatred with which he had been regarded. 

In 1863 commenced a series of profitable wars. 
The duchies of Schleswig and Holstein had long been 
held by the kings of Denmark. In 1863, on the 
death of the then King, the crown of Denmark went 
to a collateral branch, and a certain duke of August- 
enburg claimed that the duchies did not go with it 
but rightfully came to him. The population of one 
of the duchies was German, that of the other some- 
what so, and that was reason enough for the inter- 
position of Germany. Austria and Prussia supported 
the claims of the duke, and sent an army against 
Denmark, beat her of course, and the King ceded 
the duchies to his conquerors, not to the duke whose 
quarrel they bad taken up. After the fight was over, 
the Germans examined into the merits of it; found 
that really the Duke of Augustenburg had no title to 
the duchies, which really had belonged to the King 
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of Denmark, and that bis cession gave the Germans 
a valid and wide feasible title. This unexpected 
piece of good fortune was the cause of a quarrel be- 
tween Prussia and Austria, which resulted in a war 
in 1866, and a campaign of, I think, seven days, end- 
ing in a crushing defeat of Austria at Sadorra. 
Whereupon, by treaty, Austria retired from Germany 
never to show her face there again, and Prussia at 
last was at the head of the Germanic body. Of 
course, she became exclusive owner of the duchies, 
and moreover came in for another incidental piece of 
good luck. The King of Hanover—Queen Victoria’s 
uncle—was, or [the same thing] was said to be, bound 
to assist the King of Prussia in his wars, but he re- 
fused to fight against Austria. Wherefore, when the 
war was over, Prussia sent him adrift and annexed 
his kingdom. So on the whole, Prussia’s benevolent 
efforts to right the Duke of Augustenburg, mistaken 
though they were, were fully well rewarded. If it 
should occur to any one to think that when the mis- 
take was discovered the duchies ought to have been 
restored to Denmark, I would remind him that at 
the Geneva arbitration the United States claimed and 
recovered from Great Britain fifteen million dollars 
as the amount of damages done by the Alabama, and 
wheu it was, on investigation, discovered that the true 
amount was only about a third of the sum, the sur- 
plus was not returned to England but put in .our 
treasury. We had a similar experience with China, 
but the surplus being only about a million the na- 
tional conscience, after many struggles, succeeded in 
disgorging it; but the ten millions it could never 
throw off. 

Prince Bismarck’s hand was plainly visible in the 
Danish, Austrian, and Hanoverian business. In the 
next, the French affair, it was not so manifest but 
all the more strongly believed to have been active. 
He is credited with having tempted Napoleon IIL, 
in 1870, to attack Prussia. All Germany marched 
under the Prussian flag, crushed France, and made 
the Prussian King William, Emperor of United Ger- 
many,—united as it never had been before. For 
whereas the former confederacy was, like our first 
Union, composed of independent states, the new 
empire, like our present union, is a veritable nation, 
represented by a popular assembly elected by univer- 
sal suffrage. 

The dislike entertained for the King by his people 
began to subside when the era of victory set in and 
after the French Conquest his popularity was with- 
out bounds. Nothing could be denied to a king who 
had won for himself so much glory, territory, and 
money. He became so strong in the affection of the 
people that they gladly passed laws to expel social- 
ists without trial and suppress newspapers that said 
disagreeable things. They voted an army of 4,360,- 
000 men and when within a few weeks the King 
wanted to equip 700,000 men and asked authority to 
do so and to borrow $70,000,000 for expense thereof, 
only three members of an assembly elected by uni- 
versal suffrage were found hardy enough to vote 
against it. Of course they have been overwhelmed 
with abuse; and yet it would seem they might be 
pardoned for thinking it unnecessary to increase an 
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army which already far outnumbered that which had 
with perfect ease vanquished the two greatest mili- 
tary powers of Europe. 

The debate on this bill was remarkable for a 
speech by Prince Bismarck. It was announced a 
considerable time in advance that he would speak on 
the 6th of February, and shortly before the appoint- 
ed day, he made public a treaty concluded between 
Prussia and Austria as long ago as 1879 and hitherto 
kept secret, the sole provision of which was that in 
the event of an attack by Russia upon either party 
the other would make common cause with the at- 
tacked party. Bismarck’s speech was devoted to an 
explanation of the circumstances which led to the 
conclusion of this treaty. It is a very long speech— 
twenty-eight pages in close German text and forty- 
eight in looser French, but the substance of it is 
this: 

Prussia owed a debt of gratitude to Russia for aid- 
ing her in putting down Napoleon I. in 1813, and re- 
covering the territory he had torn from her. Prussia 
then for the next sixty odd years loyally adhered to 
Russia. She resisted all the efforts of the western 
powers to induce her to take part against Russia in 
the various wars in which the latter became involved. 
And when on the termination of the Balkan war, in 
1877, a congress. was held at Berlin to settle terms of 
peace, Bismarck, who presided, was of most essential 
service in softening the harsh terms demanded by 
the western powers. But Russia on ber part never 
showed the least consideration for Prussia. At 
Olmiitz the Czar left her at the mercy of Austria. In 
1843 he was offended because Prussia would not join 
him against the western powers. For a long time he 
insisted that Prussia should break with Austria and 
adhere to Russia, and after the Berlin congress this 
urgent demand was accompanied by threats of war. 
It was then, said Bismarck, he became convinced 
that no degree of subserviency to Russia would pre- 
vent collision ; and deliberately making the option 
which Russia had long been forcing upon him he 
preferred Austria for an ally and concluded the secret 
treaty. He declares that Austria is the natural friend 
and indispensable ally of Prussia, and the treaty is 
permanent because founded on a community of in- 
terests. No other can or ought to stand. He dilates 
on the necessity that Prussia, having three open 
frontiers should be strong—stronger than any other 
power in Europe, and declares she is so. Other na- 
tions have as many soldiers and as brave, but none 
have the officers or the material to make them. In 
the past Prussia has truckled to other powers. She 
will never do so again. She will be independent for 
she need now fear nothing on earth—nothing but 
God. But Prussia will never begin an aggressive 
war. The sentiment of the country will not sanc- 
tion it, and the King cannot afford to disregard the 
sentiment of the country. Besides Germany courts 
nothing from other countries. All she desires is to 
develop her industries in peace. Her policy will be 
peace, and for peace she is strong enough to make 
even sacrifices if necessary. ° 

This speech evoked unbounded applause and one 
of the authorized editions of it before me, the French 
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edition, prepared for the information of all Europe, 
has an appendix containing the declarations made 
by all the leaders of all the parties and subsection of 
parties giving it cordial approval. This will serve 
to give notice to all how thoroughly united is the 
German people and how determined they are to 
strengthen the hands of the government. 

The recent events seem to confirm Bismarck in 
power for the rest of his life. He is trusted and re- 
lied on by the present Emperor, whose condition of 
health and approaching dissolution necessarily in- 
dispose him to change. And the heir apparent, who 
already shares in the business of government in 
order to relieve his father, is known to be devotedly 
attached to the Chancellor. The papers of to-day 
say that at a late council the Chancellor made an 
important statement on the subject of his foreign 
policy, and few believe that the magnificent military 
machine which he has been for nearly thirty years 
building up will be allowed to rust in idleness. In 
his speech there are some significant paragraphs 
about making Germany’s voice heard in Europe, 
about the right to abrogation of treaties when cir- 
cumstances change, about a purely defensive policy 
sometimes necessitating an attack. Besides, men are 
but children of a larger growth, and who ever knew 
a boy with a fine gun who failed to find something 
to shoot ? 

I have alluded to the health of the Emperor. 
Your readers all probably know that he has a disease 
of the larynx similar to that which killed General 
Grant. Breathing became so difficult that suffoca- 
tion could be avoided only by making a hole in the 
windpipe below the swelling and inserting a tube 
through which he now breathes. By closing this 
with his fingers sufficient air can be forced through 
the larynx to produce a low tone or whisper, but he 
generally writes what he wishes to communicate. 
His German physicians long ago pronounced the dis- 
ease cancer,and advised the immediate extirpation 
of the larynx as giving the only chance,—one in fifty 
perhaps,—of preventing an early fatal termination. 
His wife insisted on first consulting an English phy- 
sician, Sir Morell Mackenzie, who after examination 
doubted the existence of cancer and advised against 
the operation. It is easy to imagine the storm that 
raged in Germany against the foreigner who dared 
to resist the united voices of the native physicians, 
and deprive their own prince of his slender chance 
of life, and against his English wife (she is the first 
born child of Queen Victoria) who upheld the Eng- 
lish physician. But it seems that the result vindi- 
cates his advice. The prince has lived to be Emperor 
and seems stronger than he was months ago. But 
the unpopularity of his wife seems to grow. The 
papers publicly denounce the cabal which seeks to 
injure her in the esteem of her people by falsehood 
and calumny, amounting to little less than treason, 
and they charged that money has been freely used 
in disseminating those libels. So effective were these 
attacks that it is said to be certain that had her hus- 
band died before he became Emperor she would 
have gone to England to live. 

While the Empress has in the past incurred some 
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not unnatural odium by a too obvious preference for 
English ways and manners,it seems very certain that 
political causes are at the bottom of the movement 
against her; it existed before her husband’s illness, 
and the medical question was simply availed of to 
aid it. The imperial pair are united in affection and 
opinion. They are sincerely desirous of peace, and 
the alleviation of burdens on the people. But as is 
perhaps natural, the young heir is of a warmer tem- 
per and more ambitious views, and a powerful party 
of the same sentiment desire to come into power 
with him. It is they who seek to render Germany 
uncomfortable to his mother,and to remove her from 
a position where her influence would be antagonistic 
to their policy. Joun D. McPuHeErson. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal, 
EGYPT, THE OBELISKS, AND PYRAMIDS. 


Tue obelisk and pyramids of Egypt rank amongst 
the most ancient and renowned monuments of the 
world. King Thothmes the Third, in glory to him- 
self and honor to his god, raised the Egyptian obel- 
isks at Heliopolis. He was Egypt’s greatest king. 
There were as many as thirty of these obelisks at 
one time standing in this renowned city. One only, 
of this number erected there, is still standing. And 
it is the sole object which marks the spot where once 
stood the three ancient cities cf the world: the city 
of On described by Moses in the book of Genesis ; 
the “ City of the Sun,” containing the Temple of the 
Sun and the university in which Moses was educated ; 
and the city of Heliopolis in which Joseph the 
patriarch, when he was governor over all Egypt, was 
made known to his brethren. These three cities 
have risen and fallen on the same site, and wonder- 
ful tales of human life are told, which occurred here 
4,000 years ago. Here, also, took place some of the 
great events in the world’s history. The one ancient 
obelisk still standing is one of the most interesting 
objects in all Egypt. For it was not only standing 
here, but was old, when the patriarch Abraham came 
down to Egypt. Josephus, the historian, says that 
the city of On was given for a residence to the fam- 
ily of the patriarch Jacob on their first arrival in 
Egy pt. 

King Thothmes the Third was of the age in which 
Moses was born. He was one of the great conquer- 
ors ranking with Alexander the Great, the Ceesars, 
and Napoleon. The Roman Empire took as many as 
fifteen of these obelisks from Egypt, and twelve 
now remain in Italy. They were doubtless familiar 
objects to the patriarchs and prophets of old: Abra- 
ham, Moses, and Joseph, and many others have 
looked upon them, and Solon and Plato and other 
great philosophers, have learned wisdom under their 
shadow. The real “Cleopatra’s Needle” is now 
standing in Central Park, New York City. It was 
one of the group of these thirty obelisks of ancient 
times, which stood in Heliopolis. It was raised 1,500 
years before Christ was born; and twenty-two years 
after its removal to Alexandria did his birth occur. 
Marvelous is it in antiquity and wonderful in histo- 
ry. It was my great privilege to see it standing in 
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Alexandria by the sea, before its removal to New 
York by the engineering skill and talent of Com- 
mander Gorring, and the public spirit and generosity 
of one of New York’s wealthiest citizens, William 
H. Vanderbuilt. There is probably no object any- 
where of greater historic interest in this country. 
One of this group of obelisks of Heliopolis, went to 
Ninevah, the capital of Assyria; one, to Paris, in 
France; and one to Constaninople, in Turkey, 
the one erected, and now standing, on the bank 
of the Thames in London, was companion to 
Cleopatra’s Needle in Alexandria. It was removed 
to its present location not many years since. The 
others are scattered over Europe at different places. 

Heliopolis was situated in the Nile valley, about 
ten miles above Cairo. The Egyptian royal gardens 
and the Virgin’s Tree, a very ancient sycamore un- 
der the shadow of which, it is said, the holy family 
rested,— Joseph, Mary, and the child Jesus,—are sit- 
uated not far from here. It was at Heliopolis where 
the touching incident recorded in the Scriptures took 
place, the meeting of Joseph and his father Jacob 
with his family, who had come down to Egypt for 
corn ; one of the most pathetic incidents in all Scrip- 
ture history. 


The art, culture, religion, and political organiza- 
tion of Egypt are carried back to the third dynasty, 
4,450 years before Christ, which would push it into 
the far distant past, more than 6,000 years. Since 
the key to the hieroglyphs was discovered by 
Champollion, says Bayard Taylor, no scholar has 
thrown such a broad and clear light upon Egyptian 
life and history as Marietta Bey. To our esteemed 
friend, Judge B., the chosen representative of the 
United States before the high court of nations at 
Alexandria, whose acquaintance we formed on the 
steamer in crossing the Mediterranean, we are in- 
debted for much valuable information concerning 
the Orient. The court dress of the different nations 
of the world was here to be seen in all its richness 
and singularity. Alexandria, became, under the Cz- 
sars, the second city of the Roman Empire, cele- 
brated for its wealth, commerce, art, learning, lux- 
ury,and refinement. It is recorded in history that 
St. Mark preached in Alexandria, Alexander the 
Great flourished about 332 B.C. In its most popu- 
lous times, the city contained about 600,000 inhabi- 
tants. Mehemet Ali, Egypt’s greatest modern ruler 
and reformer, rose into power about A. D. 1804. He 
is to modern Egypt what our first President, George 
Washington, is to the United States. On entering 
the Mohammedan mosque of Said Pasha in Alexan- 
dria, built on the site of the tomb of Alexander the 
Great, to see the tombs of the royal family, in obedi- 
ence to Mohammedan custom and law, to put the 
shoes from off our feet, and enter the mosque either 
in stockings or slippers, that we might not defile the 
temple. The floor of the mosque was partly covered 
either with carpets or Turkish rugs, and the royal 
tombs had placed over them different colored rugs of 
great richness and value, in number proportioned to 
the rank of the member of the family. 

It was our pleasure and privilege to dine and spend 
an evening with our friends, Judge B—— and his ac- 
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complished wife, in Alexandria, and thus an oppor- 
tunity was offered of becoming somewhat acquainted 
with the modern customs and habits of Oriental so- 
cial life in Egypt. We visited the catacombs of the 
Greek Church, supposed to have been erected about 
the third century. It has long been a ruin. Some 
portions of modern Alexandria are quite Parisian, 
The streets in some portions of the city are paved 
with square blocks of lava taken from Mt. Vesuvius, 
which hardens like granite when exposed to the air. 

To visit the Roseltine royal palace of the Khe- 
dive requires some form and no little red tape in ob- 
taining from our American Consul the necessary 
papers for admission ; and when obtained, they have 
to be verified and endorsed by the governor of lower 
Egypt. The two European carriages of our party 
rolled over the streets of the city to the Governor’s 
mansion and offices with a fleet Arab dressed as a 
Turk in flowing robe and elevated wand, running 
ahead of each carriage, and a runner boy, similarly 
dressed, following after. The choice fell upon the 
writer to take an interpreter and go in to see the 
Governor and obtain from him his royal signature and 
seal toour papers of admission. I found him seated 
at one end ofa large luxurious divan, cross-legged, and 
propped up with pillows, by a raised window, with 
the breezes coming in from the Mediterranean sea 
most refreshingly. He bade me take a seat at his side 
on the divan, which I did; but he did not request 
that I should sit with legs crossed. I now endeavored 
to interest him, telling him about the extent of my 
country, its vast resources, its mineral and agricul- 
tural wealth, its form of government by States and 
that these were all consolidated in one grand govern- 
ment at Washington, forming the United States of 
America ; and that there was one great ruler over the 
whole, the President of the United States. In all of 
this he seemed interested and said, yes, he had heard 
something of the kind before. But when I added 
that the late great head of the nation, General Grant, 
(who was then making a journey around the world), 
during the civil war of the Rebellion in the United 
States, was our greatest soldier and most successful 
general, he could contain himself nolonger and burst 
out exclaiming “‘ Was he? was he?” That was evi- 
dently the Egyptian Governor’s ideal of greatness. 
He very cheerfully signed the papers which I had 
brought with me, affixing the great seal of state to 
his signature, and I bowed myself from his presence 
and joining my party in the carriages, we were soon 
off to the royal palace of the Khedive. Our papers 
and credentials being found correct and sufficient we 
were duly admitted. In this palace we found Ori- 
ental splendor and magnificence in all their perfec- 
tion. It was almost painful for the eye to look upon. 
The floor of the great hall of ambassadors and dig- 
nitaries was of polished ebony. Would that the rich 
treasures of this costly establishment might be de- 
voted to the relief and benefit of the suffering poor 
and down-trodden of earth ! 

Tropical plants and fruits and flowers abound in 
this country in great profusion, and birds of the most 
brilliant plumage are to be seen almost everywhere. 
An elegant bronze equestrian statue of Mehemet Ali 
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is erected in the public park of Alexandria in the 
central part of the city opposite the Hotel d’ Europe 
On making a first entrance into the city of Alexan- 
dria one comes to a full realization of the Orient ; and 
everything how changed! How very different are 
the life, the dress, the language, the customs, the 
habits, and the manners of the people! It seems al- 
most marvelous! The tables of the money-changers 
are to be seen on some of the side-walks of the city, 
and generally near to the shops. Pompey’s pillar is 
situated a short distance from the present city and 
without the gates. There appeared to be two walls 
and two moats at the place where we reéntered the 
city. Our dragoman was Calepha and the porter of 
the hotel was Hassan, both of whom were reliable 
and trustworthy. We took our meals on the deck of 
the steamer in passing from Alexandria to Port Said, 
the heat was so great. 

On the Island of Roda, situated in the river Nile, 
not far distant from Cairo, is shown the traditional 
spot where the Lord’s servant Moses, when an in- 
fant, was found among the bulrushes by tharaoh’s 
daughter. It is at this place, also, where the Nileo- 
meter is to be seen—an instrument by which the 
height of this wonderful river may be measured, and 
the crops of the coming season may be foretold and 
determined with considerable accuracy months in 
advance. 

New York. Tomas Fou.ke. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NOTES BY THE WAY. 
I caLLeD, not long ago, on William Still, and we 
spoke of his book, “The Underground Railroad.” 

He has been one of the most successful colored 
business men in this city. He told me that on that 
day, he had received three applications for agencies 
to sell his book ; and that they were from Louisiana, 
Texas, and Georgia. 

It is natural that a-work of this kind should com- 
mend itself to the generation of colored people now 
growing up, as having been written and compiled by 
one of themselves, and as being a picture of what 
their immediate ancestors underwent. 

William Still handed mea letter from a young 
colored woman, a missionary in the Congo Valley, in 
Africa. She was a pupil, he said, ac Shaw University, 
North Carolina, where she took the highest honors. 
She is sent out by the Baptist Missionary Association. 
We also spoke of the old Anti-Slavery Society of this 
city, founded before Wm. Lloyd Garrison began his 
agitation for immediate emancipation. Benj. Franklin 
was the first president. This society is still in exist- 
ence, as one of its aims was “improving the condi- 
tion of the African race.” 

On a recent occasion, when disposing of funds in 
various directions, the Society gave $100 to the Storer 
College at Harper's Ferry, which college was founded 
by a donation of ten thousand dollars from a pbhil- 
anthropist of that name. This brought up some con- 
versation about Harper’s Ferry, and William Still 
said that ou a visit last 6th month, he was delighted 
to see the wonderful change which has taken place 
there in twenty years. He says that when the white 
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teachers went there to found the school, they could 
not find a hotel or a white family that would take 
theminto board. Now the head of the college, Presi- 
dent Brackett, is one of the most respected citizens of 
the place, being a member of the Town Council, and 
receiving the votes of Democrats, Republicans, and 
Prohibitionists. 

When at William Still’s house, I met a colored 
man, very gentlemanly in appearance, and was told 
that he is a lawyer,and named Theodore Minton. 
He was formerly a clerk in one of the departments 
at Washington. 

To return to William Still: his parents were orig- 
inally slaves, who settled in New Jersey, where his 
father became a farmer and bought land. Levin 
Still, the father, wore the Friends’ garb and used 
“the plain language,” although he never became a 
member of our Society. He lived at some distance 
from the meeting-house, but Friends often notified 
him when traveling strangers were to be present. 

Although almost without schooling in his child- 
hood, Wm. Still bas sold about 15,000 copies of his 
large work “ The Underground Railroad.” 

His distinguishing characteristics appear to have 
been thrift, integrity, and love of learning. He is an 
elder in the Central Presbyterian Church, (colored), 
on Lombard St. below Ninth, and in 1885 he was sent 
by the Presbytery of Philadelphia, (white), as a dele- 
gate to the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church at Cincinnati. He is also appointed alternate 
delegate to the great Centennial meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to be held in this city in the Fifth 
month. 

While some portions of his volume were written 
by other hands, yet the narratives of many fugitive 
slaves were preserved by himself when he was a 
member of the Vigilance Committee. These narra- 
tives he had to keep carefully secreted. 

William Still has been successful in business. 
When he came, a young man, to this city, he was 
quite poor. After being in other occupations, he ob- 
tained a place in the Anti-Slavery oflice, where he 
remained for fourteen years, He dealt in stoves, and 
entered into the coal business. When the camp of 
colored soldiers lay at Chelten Hills, (about 8 miles 
from the centre of the city), William held the place 
of post suttler. He now hasacoal yard on Wash- 
ington Avenue and owns considerable real estate. 

* * * 


Not a great while ago I was in John Wanamak- 
er’s store, and saw one of the young saleswomen 
with the white ribbon temperance badge. She told 
me that many in the store wore it, including John 
Wanamaker, himself. For many years he has been 
greatly interested in Bethany Sunday-school, (Pres- 
byterian.) The young woman added that in Beth- 
any Sunday-school over 2,000 of the 3,000 members 
belong to the “White Ribbon army.” “It is re- 
markable,” she said, “ whata force of young men 
there are in the army.” P. E. Gresons. 


“THe longer I live,” said an eminent divine, “the 
more I think religion to consist in candor, kindness 
forbearance, hoping and believing for the best. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


POINTS OF INTEREST ON PENSACOLA BAY. 
On the 18th of Fourth month a small company of us 


started for a pleasure trip on the bay of Pensacola. | 


Whilst waiting for the boat to get up steam, our at- 
tention was called to stone lying on the wharf near 
by, which had been brought as ballast by the nu- 
merous vessels that come to this port for lumber. 
Beautiful bright quartz, and a grey stone, which we 
were told had been brought from the. neighborhood 
of the Mediterranean, were conspicuous. A gentle- 
man on board informed us that in Mexico the women 
use the last mentioned for “ wash-boards” reversing 
tho order, by rubbing the clothes with the stone. 
Many vessels were gathered in the offing, some bent 
on a day’s sailing; others, of a larger size, were busy 
taking on board their several cargoes, one, a large, 
vessel from Scotland, named the Glencairn, another 
the Cardiff from Portugal, whilst German and Italian, 
with unpronounceable names, were on all sides of us 
as we steamed out on the bay. 

The first point of interest touched was the “ Navy 
Yard,” situated about 9 miles below the city of Pen- 
sacola. The water at the wharf is about 100ft. deep, 
so that vessels of the largest size have no difficulty 
in landing here. A diving bell on the left, anda 
battery of 21 guns on the shore to the right are 
plainly seen from our deck. The buildings which 
have stood for many years are substantial and exten- 
sive. The Navy Yard is surrounded by stone walls 
which separate the grounds from the villages of 
Woolsey and Warrington, one on either side; the 
officers stationed at the Yard, have their residences 
at these places, which are noted for the cultivation 
of rare and beautiful plants. We understood that 
the “dry-docks” which we passed cost our govern- 
ment $200,000. The beach sand shone with great 
brilliancy in the noonday sun, and looked not unlike 
snow among the grass, as we approached the old 
Spanish fort Barrancas, a reminder of the first settlers 
of Florida. All wholanded came aboard again with 
great branches of wild flowers, conspicuous among 
them was the many colored Phlox, the blossoms of 
which are larger than our northern species. The 
“Tidal Wave” was pointed out as we came nearer the 
Gulf of Mexico, evidenced by a line of what appeared 
like surf in the middle of the bay. Between Barran- 
cas and Fort Pickens, the water was rough; a Light- 
house opposite the entrance to the harbor now be- 
came visible. Fort Pickens is situated on Santa Rosa 
Island, and as it is here where Geronimo and his 
tribe live, we of course, landed to see how they fare. 
The old chief was the first to greet us. Imagine a 
stout, full-faced man, with a broad smile, dressed in 
a pink shirt, blue vest and white pants, selling shells, 
for two bits, (a quarter.) A gentleman present in- 
formed us that Geronimo had $200 in silver, with 
which he proposes starting a bank after he gets back 
to his home. We were shown the quarters occupied 
by the women and children; good bedsteads and 
mattresses, and everything of comfort seemed to be 
provided. They all looked well-fed, and were eager 
to tarna penny. The women were even uglier than 
the men; their dark copper-colored faces seemed 
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broader than long; and they, as well as the old chief 
had their long black hair hanging on their shoulders. 
We bought a couple of shells with Geronimo’s name, 
printed by himself, as we were assured by one of the 
officers of the fort. 

As we were not interested in things pertaining to 
warfare, we returned to the steamer and at a dis- 
tance of thirteen miles, came in full view of the 
Northern Atlantic Squardron comprising the Atlanta, 
the Ossipee, the Yantic, the Richmond, and the Galena, 
just at that time coming into view; it was a new and 
beautiful sight for us, to see the signals from the 
Flag-ship Richmond, Admiral Luce commanding, and 
the latest arrived vessel. The Flag-ship had not been 
in these waters since the bombardment of Fort Mc- 
Rea, in 1861. Fort McRea is situated at the mouth of 
Pensacola harbor. The dredging machine, had been 
put to work on the sand-bar, and part of the ruins of 
the old Fort were removed to make the harbor 
wider, and now vessels of the greatest draught can 
come up. We were told that at Mobile these vessels 
have to be towed forty miles, and at New Orleans 100 
miles. Pensacola bay is three miles wide at its 
widest, and one at its narrowest part. 

As we were guests on the boat, (one of the owners 
having kindly extended us an invitation), we had an 
opportunity seldom afforded of going from point to 
point and stopping at the various places of interest. 
Near Magnolia Bluff all who wished went on board 
the ship Atlanta, which was built at Roach’s ship- 
yard, Chester, Penna. The quiet, peaceful employ- 
ment of the sailors, was in strange contrast with the 
purpose for which the vessel was constructed. One 
of the men was sitting on the deck with several 
hand sewing machines around him, on one of which 
he was operating with great speed. The garment 
seemed to go together in less time than I ever re- 
membered having seen with the regulation ma- 
chine; another was sewing braid on a coat, the work 
being beautifully done by hand. The most of the party 
were asking all sorts of questions about the vessel, 
but the thought of what those great guns were built 
for made me feel so sad that I could not take the 
same interest, although the order, and’ cleanliness, 
and beauty of the vessel surpassed anything I had 
ever seen. The majority of the men belonging to 
this vessel, as well as those of the rest of the Squad- 
ron, have been in camp at Magnolia Bluff about four 
miles from Pensacola. As we had no desire to visit 
this place, the boat stopped at Pensacola. Here our 
party left it, having had a most delightful day which 
will long be remembered. 


C. A. Kennepy. 
Pensacola, Florida. 








Gop alone can cure the selfish of narrowness of 
heart. The greatest and hardest lesson to learn 
and understand is that the Christian must do God’s 
work, not his own work. “Christ’s work was all of 
it utterly unselfish,” and it is the example of the Son 
—patient and unmurmuring—-that the Christian shall 
emulate. 





THERE is no other recourse of refuge from God 
than in him.—Persian. 
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SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


—Elizabeth E. Hart, of Philadelphia, a member 
of the Board of Managers, and Eli M. Lamb, Chair- 
man of the Instruction Committee of the Board, at- 
tended the meeting on First-day morning. 

—In connection with the First-day school exer- 
cises, the President spoke of “ Evangelical Churches,” 
and explained why a branch of the “ Young Men’s 
Christian Association ” would not be in place among 
the students of Swarthmore @ollege. 

—The Annual planting of a class tree, (class of 
’90), took place upon the college grounds on the after- 
noon of Arbor Day. It has been decided that the 
class trees are to be planted hereafter, as they are 
usualy elsewhere, at the close of the Senior year. 

—Allesandria Trygg, a young woman from Fin- 
land, teacher of Manual Training in one of their 
schools ; and Rebecca Moore, of London, after attend- 
ing the Woman’s International Council at Washing- 
ton, visited Swarthmore, to witness for themselves, 
the working of coéducation. They spent most of 
a day, visiting many classes,and expressed them- 
selves as much pleased with their visit. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE EVANS FAMILY OF WAYNESVILLE. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

In your issue of Fourth month 14, “R. H.,” in his 
mention of the Waynesville Evanses, gives (with a 
question mark) Clayton as a brother to Thomas, 
David, and Jason Evans. Miami Monthly Meeting’s 
record of births and deaths shows the children of 
Benjamin and Hannah Evans to have been Thomas, 
David, Elizabeth, (married Stephen Cook), Owen, 
George, Sarah, Mary, (married Richard Pedrick), and 
Jason. 

The parents and first five children came from 
Bush River Monthly Meeting, South Carolina, with 
a certificate which was accepted by Miami Monthly 
Meeting on the 14th of Sixth month, 1804. They 
were a family of very rugged people. When the 
youngest son,Jason, was about 17 or 18 years old, he 
could stand in a half bushel measure and shoulder 
four bushels of wheat, He could get no sack to hold 
more, and wanted his mother to sew a piece on to one 
so he could shoulder four bushels and a peck. On 
the old farm where he was raised, and which he be- 
came the owner of, and finally sold to my uncle, 
Samuel Butterworth, there was a large stone in one 
of the fields, which perhaps no other man than he 
had been found able to lift. After he became an old 
man he made occasional visits to my uncle and the 
old farm, and always, or nearly always, tried his 
strength on that stone, and at no time failed to be 
able to lift it. C. B. 


To an honest mind, the best perquisites of a place 


are the advantages it gives a man of doing good.— 
Addison. 


Tue fountain-head of happiness is contentment of 
heart, which springs from the ascendancy of the good 
over the evil in us. 


a 
Selected for Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 


A wipe culture, offering many points of sympathy, is 
of greater importance for women than formen. Wo- 
men ought to be more adaptive, and I deeply regret 
the great specialization which the present system of 
university life favors in both men and women. It 
certainly makes women less valuable as educators 
when they are trained only as specialists: men unius 
libri may be able to accomplish great works in the 
world of Nature, but seldom in that of Mind. I do 
not want girl’s education to be what that of boys’ is 
now, but that both should move on together to a 
higher ideal, not as yet realized by either; and per- 
haps it may be even given to the girls, “the weak 
things of earth,” to improve the boys, and some day 
the vision of the laureate may be realized : 
“And in the long years liker may they grow; 

The man be more of woman, she of man ; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world ; 

She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 

Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind.” 

—Dorothea Beale in Nineteenth Century. 


HYMN FROM THE GERMAN. 
THE following is an imperfect English version of what is said in 
Berlin to be the favorite hymn of the sick Emperor : 
When to me He sorrow sends, 
Let me bear it patiently, 
Lifting up the heart in prayer; 
Comfort He will not deny, 
Therefore, let there come what will, 
In the Lord my heart is still. 


Though the heart is often weak, 
In despair, and all forlorn, 
When in days of utmost pain, 
Never dawns a joyous morn ; 
Even then, let come what will, 
In the Lord my heart is still. 


So I pray, O Lord, my God, 

That my faith and hope may stand ; 
Then no care I know nor need, 
Guided ever by Thy hand! 
Therefore, let there come what will, 
In the Lord my heart is still. 


“Wao knows how often he offendeth ? ” 
When Conscience’s white light burns dim 
In doubt ot Right, that word descendeth 
Alone, from Him. 


We cannot tell, we see but blindly 
Through the strange cross-lights given to all, 
By rule than all our own more kindly 
We stand or fall. 


So, if in this inspired disorder, 
_ We seem at times to lose our way, 
And by man’s laws to cross the border— 
We can but pray! 


We can but say; we know not wherefore 
Man’s evil may be oft God’s good ; 
We think He understands, and therefore 
*Tis understood. 


—Herman Merivale in The Spectator. 
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RUSKIN ON ACCUMULATION. 


Aut the best things and treasures of this world are 
not to be produced by each generation for itself; but 
we are all intended not to carve our work in snow 
that will melt, but each and all of us to be continu- 
ally rolling a great, white, gathering snowball higher 
and higher, larger and larger, along the Alps of hu- 
man power. Thus the science of nations is to be ac- 
cumulative from father to son; each learning a little 
more and a little more; each receiving all that was 
known, and adding its own gain. The history and 
poetry of nations are to be accumulative ; each gen- 
eration treasuring the history and songs of its ances- 
tors, adding its own history and its own songs. And 
the art of nations is to be accumulative; just as 
science and history are; the work of living men not 
superseding, but building itself upon the work of the 
past ; all growing together into one mighty temple; 
the rough stones and the smooth all finding their 
place, and rising, day by day, in richer and higher 
pinnacles to heaven. 





NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—An interesting problem is being solved by Prof. B. 
T. Washington, of Tuskegee, Ala. Professor Washington 
isa graduate of the Hampton, Va., Normal and Agricul- 
tural Institate, which has done so much for the industrial 
training of young colored men and women. Some seven 
years ago he started the Tuskegee Normal School with 20 
pupils. To-day he has 405 bright young men and women 
from all parts of the South receiving training in this 
school. At present there are 12 industries taught in the 
school. All materials used in building are manufactured 
on the place by the students. The course of study extends 
over a period of four years.—Iron Age. 

—Philadelphia is coming to time, and vice versa. The 
clock that is to be put into the tower of the public build- 
ing at Philadelphia is to be a grand affair. The dial will 
be twenty-five feet in diameter, and the centre of the dial 
will be 361 feet above the street. The dial will be illumi- 
nated by electricity, and it is calculated that the time can 
be seen at night from any point in the city, and with a 
field glass the position of the hands can be distinguished 
at a distance of fifteen miles. The minute hand of the 
clock will be twelve feet long, and the hour hand will 
measure nine feet in length. The size of the Roman fig- 
ures on the dial will be two feet eight inches in length. 
A steam engine will be placed in the tower to wind the 
clock up every day. The clock makers who have been in- 
vited to give their views concerning the building of the 
clock all say that nobody in this country is able to build 
such an enormous timepiece. It will take a whole year to 
place the clock machinery in the tower after the building 
has been completed. The bell for the clock is to weigh be- 
tween 20,000 and 25,000 pounds, and will be calculated to 
peal out so loud that it can be heard in the distant parts 
of the city. There will be what are known as Westmin- 
ster Chimes, and they will ring on the quarter, half, three- 
quarters, and hour. “The bell will be the next heaviest on 
the continent. The heaviest is in the cathedral at Mon- 
treal and weighs 28,000 pounds. —Ezchange. 

—The total number of emigrants arriving at the ports 
of the United States for the three months ended Third 
month 3ist, 1888, was 69.623. For the corresponding 
period in 1337 there were 64,295. 


—Arbor Day was observed on the 27th ult. in all the 


public grammar schools of this city. Short addresses 
were delivered explaining the origin of the day and the 
effect of tree growing. A number of trees were planted. 


—Pundita Ramabai is planning a trip to the Pacific 
coast. Societies along the route desiring to secure her to 
lecture for them will confer a favor by addressing her im- 
mediately at 553 North Sixteenth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

—The prison night school at Trenton, N. J., which was 
opened last summer by Keeper Patterson, has proved to 
be a gratifying success. The men have become greatly 
interested, and the discipline of the school has improved. 
All the 194 convicts who have been under instruction have 
made great progress, and a few of them have developed 
an extraordinary aptitude for learning. The school will 
be continued. 


—One of the most noticeable characteristics of the 
Mohammedans is the fact of their temperance. They ab- 
hor a drunkard, and it is only about once in a year that a 
drunken man is seen upon the streets of Alexandria ; and, 
though the peculiar facilities for travel in Egypt have 
brought many saloons, over ninety-five per cent. are kept 
by Europeans. 

—The managers of the Philadelphia House of Refuge 
announce that, in addition to Wi.liam Massey’s gift of 
$100,000 to the House of Refuge t secure its removal to 
the country, I. V. Williamson has contributed $100,000; 
the families of Thomas P. Cope and Isaac Collins have 
subscribed $15,000 for memorial building, and Burnham, 
Parry, Williams & Co. have given $5,000. Other smaller 
contributions have also been received. 


—The Children’s Aid Society and Bureau of Informa- 
tion, 127 8. 12th street, Philadelphia, during the month of 
March, received one child from the City Department of 
Charities and Correction; one from the Society to Protect 
Children from Cruelty ; one from the Children’s Hospital ; 
two were brought by the mothers and two by friends; nine 
children were placed in private families on trial, and suit- 
able boarding accommodations were provided for four 
children; 61 visits were made to children during the 
month ; service places were found for 37 women, each tak- 
ing one child with her. At the present time there are 360 
children in the care of the Society. 


—It is announced that Matilda B. Carse has secured 
$250,000 worth of subscriptions for the proposed “ temper- 
ance temple” at Chicago. The structure will be twelve 
stories high, with a tower on one corner surmounted by a 
statue of the Sistine Madonna. It is hoped that the cor- 
ner-stone can be laid by a year from May 1. 


—There are at present seventy female students at the 
University of Zurich, forty of whom are studying medi- 
cine. 

—The new Methodist College for Women at Baltimore 
is to have a Hall of Physical Culture, the gift of B. F. Ben- 
nett, as a memorial of his wife. 


—The editors of women’s papers in Japan were all men 
until last month, when a temperance paper was estab- 
lished at Tokio by Miss Asia and Mrs. Sasaki, of the Tokio 
W. C. T. U.— Woman's Journal. 

—The “Art Age” gives a most graphic and_pleasing de- 
scription of one of the beautiful houses in» Newport. 
Drawing-roém,'dining-room, and hall walls are covered 
with heavy si embroidered and plain, beautiful, artis- 
tic, and expensive; but the kitchen surpasses them, st 
least from a sanitary point of view, and makes one wish 
for wealth: “ Descending to the kitchen, we notice a de- 
psrture from the usual methods of fiuishing that room . 
Here the floor is tiled and the walls covered with glass.” 
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—A Baptist minister of Lonisville, Kentucky, Rev. T. 
T. Eaton, opposes the celebration of Easter as without war- 
rant in the Bible, savoring of heathenism, tending to form- 
alism, and not conducive to true spirituality. 

—The movement to secure a union of all the “ Evan- 
gelical ” churches is apparently not approved by Robert J. 
Burdette, who, though best known as a “ humorist,” is an 
active member of the Baptist denomination. He says in 
the Brookyn Eagle: “ You can establish a uniform gauge 
for railway tracks, but that’s somewhat different from a 
man’s religion. A machine made religion would be charm- 
ingly uniform, same as machine made wagon spokes. And 
it would be about as religious. Why, churches of the same 
denominations don't repeat the Lord’s Prayer alike, they 
den’t sing the same hymnsto the same tunes or words. 
And I am glad they don’t. I dislike uniformity. I know 
of but one community that makes uniformity its hobby ; 
where all the people dress alike and act alike and look 
alike and eat the same things at the same time and go 
to bed and get up at the same time. That is the peniten- 
tiary, my son. And even there, where uniformity is the 
soul of the system, they don’t adopt ‘unity’ because they 
like it, but because they have to. It is part of the pun- 
ishment, and not the lightest part either.” 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, on the 30th ult., sent to the 
United States Senate the name of Melville W. Fuller, of 
Chicago, to be Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, in place 
of Morrison R. Waite, deceased. He is a lawyer of promi- 
nence, and it is presumed the nomination will be con- 
firmed. 

Tue weather in this vicinity was extremely warm dur- 
ing the three days beginning with the 28th ult. On that 
day the thermometer rose above 80 degrees, while the 
next day it reached 92, and on the 30th, 90. On the 28th, 
also, temperature of 90 was reported from northern Ver- 
mont. There was much snow remaining in that region, 
but vast quantities were melted by the extreme heat, and 
all the streams were swollen in consegence. On the 29th, 
at St. Paul, Minnesota, it began snowing, and the snow 
continued late in the evening. A damp snow was reported 
at other points in Minnesota and Dakota. 

IN Philadelphia, on the 28th inst., ata meeting of the 
Governors of their representatives of all the thirteen 
original States except Massachusetts, resolutions were 
adopted calling upon the National Governinent and the 
various States and Territories to make suitable appropria- 

_ tions to a fund to’be dedicated to the building of a grand 
bafional mottument, commemorative of the framing and 
adoption of the Constitation of the United States, to be 
erected in Philadelphia, the birthplace of independence 
aod the Federai Union. 

A HEAVY shock of ¢arthquake was felt at Biggs, Butte 
county, California, at 8.45 p. m., on the "28th alt. The 

~ vibrations were from. east to west, and lasted 75 seconds. 
Plastered buildings were cracked, Two distinet oheoke 
were felt at Sto¢kton at the same time. - 

WESTERN crop reports coutinue tobe dinsstisthotery. 
£be North -Western. Milter; -of Minaeapolis, in its- issue of 
2th wit, says ‘:’Oeld, dry, and backward weather has been 

* the orderof the day for the last six weeks. Instead-of a 
‘steady improvement, there has. ‘been a steady decline in 
genetal conditions of the winter wheat- erop -up ‘to. this 
time. - The ontlook on the Pacific slope is by no means.en- 
eouraging, the future depending-entirely upon rain. An 
nousuatly long dry term is at present causing much anx- 
iety as to future results, Illinois to-day makes the poor- 


est esi for a crop of winter wheat of any State in the 
belt.” 


Tue High License Act passed the New York Legisla- 
ture finally, on the 26th ult., the vote in the Senate being 
17 to 15. It is not known whether the Governor will ap- 
prove it, but a veto is apprehended. 


NOTICES. 


*.* Friends desiring accommodations during the ap- 
proaching New York Yearly Meeting, or the Meeting of 
Friends’ Union for Philanthropic Labor, are requested 
to communicate with Joseph A. Bogardus, 177 West street, 
New York City. 


*,* An adjourned meeting of the Association for the 
Promotion of First-day Schools within the limits of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting will be held in Race St. meeting- 
house on 4th-day evening, 5th mo. 16, at 7.30 o'clock. 

Friends interested are cordially invited to attend. 

8. RAYMOND ROBERTS, Clerk 
Ciara B. MILLER, } — 


*,* A meeting of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee on 
the Education of the Colored People of the South will be 
held at Room No. 1, 15th and Race streets meeting-house, 
(Philad’a), on Seventh-day, Fifth month 5th, at 10 o’clock, 
a. m. 

GrorGceE L. MARIS 
Amos HILLBORN, 


’ } Clerks. 


*,* The supply of Lesson Leaves for Second Quarter, 
1888, both Scripture and Primary, having been exhausted, 
any First-day school having an extra supply, will confer a 
favor by sending the surplus at their earliest convenience 
to Ropert M. JANNEY, 1500 Race street, Phila., Pa. 


=*.* A general, (and public) meeting of the ‘Association 

of Friends for the Promotion of Education among the 

Colored People of the South ” will be held on Fifth-day 

evening (Yearly Meeting week), Fifth month 17, 1888, at 
8 o'clock. Officers for the ensuing year will be chosen. 

Phe attendance of all interested in the work is cordially 
invited. Howarkp M. JENKINS, Chairman. 

Sarau J. AsH, Secretary. 


*,* The following donations to the Schofield Normal 
and Industrial School are thankfully acknowledged : 

Through Amos Hillborn & Co., 4 bbls.; Sarah J. Ash, 2 
bbls.; J. W. Moore, Richmond, Ind., 1 bbl. ; Henrietta H. 
Irish, Amawalk, 1 bbl.; Henry Reese, Baltimore, 1 bbl. ; 
Cc. and R. Bond, Jobnsville. Pa., 1 bbl.; Friends at Hunt- 
ington Valley, Pa., 1 box ; oe at Chappaqua, 2 bbls. ; 
E. P. Hunt, North Salem.’ N. Y., 2 bbis.; Sarah P. Simpson, 
New Hope, Pa., 1 bbl.; Gehnewn, 2 boxes, 1 bbl. ; Trinity 
Reformed Church, Plainfield, N. J., 1 bbl.; Elizabeth H. 
Coates, Phila., 1 bbl.; Rachel ys Yarnall, Phila., 1 bbl.; 
Box Garden seeds and tools, David Landreth & Son; Box 
of Medicine, Dr. Jayne & Son. 

MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 


*,* Quarterly Meetings in Fifth month will occur as 
follows: 
7. Nine Partners, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
8. Philadelphia, Race street. 

10. Shrewsbury and Rahway, Shrewsbury, N. J. 

10. Abington, Horsham, Pa. 

11. Stanford, Creek, N. Y. 

12. Miami, Waynesville, O. 

12. Salem, West, O. 

14. Philadélphia Yearly Meeting. 

- 16. Eastom and Saratoga, Saratoga, N.Y. 
- 19, Short Creek, near Mt. Pleasant, 0: 

‘21:.- Fairfax, Hoppwell, Va. ; 

23. Stillwatet, Somerset, O. 

24. Duanesburg, New Baltimore, N. Y. 

‘26. Biue River, Blue River, Ind. 
New. York Yearly Meeting. 
Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md. 
Burlington. Crosswicks, N. J. 
Southern, Easton, Md. 
Bucks, Buckingham, Pa. 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JouRNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 





*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER, AND 
JouRNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only im cans 
RoyaL Baking PowpeER Co., 106 Wali-st., N. Y. 


FRIENDS’ SHAWLS 
AND OTHER REQUISITES. 


We make a specialty of Friends’ Shawls. Long experience 
has given us the knowledge, and unremitting effort keeps our as- 
sortment at its best. Nowhere in the city is there such another 
stock. We have all the correct shades iu plain styles, both with 
and without Fri . Neat Plaids; Small Checks, Stripes, etc. 
li at moderate prices, 

. And beside the above, a complete collection of DRESS FAB- 
RICS for FRIENDS’ WEAR, GRENADINE for CAPs, FLAN- 
NELS, BLANKETS, MUSLINS, LINENS, HOSIERY, UNDER- 
WEAR, GLOVES, UMBRELLAS, etc. 


GRANVILLE B. HAINES & CO., 


(Successors to COOPER & CONARD,) 
CORNER MARKET AND NINTH STREETS. 


QUEEN &G 0.924 CHestuuts: 








(CONSTANTLY ON HAND — Pnices 
—AN ASSORTMENT OF— REASONABLE. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES 
PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE GARMENTS. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, . 
TAILOR, 109 N. 10rs Street, Philada. 





vit 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 





*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded torenew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 


Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
help to avoid mistakes. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 3% in- 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson's Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 


ONE POUND AND A HALF OF MY 
FINEST BLENDED TEA 


will be sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. Any 
one sending $5.00 with five names (one address), will receive 
their own package free. All to be sent by express or freight, 
charges prepaid. Sample sent free on receipt of p for postage. 








WM. 8. INGRAM, 31 N. SEconpD 8r., ESTABLISHED 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. —1856.— 
MY SELECTION OF FA TTERNS 


* * ‘ 

FoR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND. COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OL CLOTHS, LiG- 
NUM AND LiNOLEUM WINDOW SHADEs, Mats, Rvuas, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRIczEs. 


BIGELOW BR ELS. 
PAF BENJAMIN GREEN, 


LOWEL INGRAINS 88 N. SEconD STREET, PHILA. 





Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


Howakp M. Jenxrys, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
SaRAH J. ASH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyp1a A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila. 
Henry M. Larne, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXECUTIVE CoMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Feirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, l‘a.;-Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschall, 
Doylestown, Pa. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent. to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 


watse 











CARPETINGS. ) CARPETINGS. 


THE CHOICEST STYLES OF THE MAR- tare AXMINSTERS, . . 81.50 
KET ALWAYS HERE. Y .% MOQUETTS. . . 81. 10 to 81. 50 
¥, 


WE carry a full assortment of BIGE- w- BODY BRUSSELS, ‘90 cts. to 81.35 


LOW and LOWELL BODY * MORAG, . i Ya i 


BRUSSELS, also Lowell Ingrains. © China and Japanese stings by the ts 
These makes are well known to be of 40 yard. s 86. oS 


superior to all others. 

We would call attention to our RE “ LINOLEUMS AND oll aaa 
BARGAIN DEPARTMENT where off ST ¢ WINDOW SHADES and CURTAIN POLES 
patterns and remnants go quickly at marked-down We Furnish a good spring roller shade, made 
prices. ietiatiediiaail 6 ft. by 3 ft., for 35 cts. each. 

The patrons and friends of THOS. C, LIPPIN- eRe re 


COTT, recently of 1307 MARKET STREET, will THE BEE HIVE CARPET STORE, 


find him here and ready to give all who call his JAMES R. THOMPSON, 
best attention. 1220 Market Street, Phiad'a. 


~ FRIENDS’ W WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send. for Samples. No Charge. 


_NO. 908 ARCH STREET, [)| X ()N PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Bngrowed, 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DestRABLE ForMs of Lirgand ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. Itis PuRELY MuTuAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLions and a SurPuus of about Two MILL- 
10Ns. s3@ ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 


Pres. EDW. a. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 





INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL, CAPITAL $50,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guarcian, Trustee, Committee, 


THE GIRARD of Receiver, and Receivos Deposits on Interest, 


also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. President, ena B wr 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELY. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, 
No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. Solicitor, Gzonar [ucKkER BisPHAM 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF, PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 





Friends’ Printing House 8 W Cor, Sixth and Arch Streets Philadelphia. 





